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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


TENUE inter-Allied Financial Conference in Paris, where 
| Mr. Churchill arrived on Tuesday, is dealing with a 
Nominally, it 
is concerned only with reparations, but nobody doubts 
that informally, even though it be only out of hours, 
a good deal is being said also about inter-Allied debts. 


series of exceedingly ticklish problems. 


This is particularly likely to be so because the French 
have from the first maintained that reparations and inter- 
Allied debts cannot possibly be considered apart, and the 
British way of thinking, though it is very different from 
the French in spirit, is not very far removed from it in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Japan and Italy 
are all represented at the Conference, besides some of the 
Allied Finally, America, though she 
was not a signatory of the Versailles Treaty, is also 


form. 


smaller Powers. 


re prese nted, 
* # * xe 

If the delegates had only to divide up the reparations 
which will be obtained under the Dawes Scheme the matter 
would be simple enough. They would only have to 
the annual £50,000,000 
ing to the Spa percentages. Great Britain would get 
about one-fifth of the total amount and France about 
one-half. But there is much more init than that. There 


distribute the amount accord- 


are the proceeds of the Ruhr occupation to be considered. 
Is the Ruhr transaction to be reckoned in with all the 
other financial items in spité of the fact that Great Britain 


has always held that the Ruhr occupation was illegal ? 
In any ease, the * prior charges ” 
call them—the cost Armies which are in legal 
occupation of German territory, the service of the loan 
to Germany and other various items, have to be paid out 
of the German annuity. 


as the financial experts 
of the 


3efore the Dawes Scheme was 
inaugurated such charges were never strictly estimated, 
and at Spa they were never even considered. They 
are all now swept together by the Dawes broom into a 
common heap with reparations. Clearly, there are plenty 
of ditheult things to discuss. 

* * % % 

Irom the British point of view it is desirable that the 
prior charges should be as small as possible, as there 
will then be more moncy left over to pay in reparations. 
France, however, may weil think that her “ real” share 
of reparations will be larger if the prior charges are put 
high, beeause her expenditure in Germany has been more 
than that of anybody else. 
Ruhr occupation, we do not see how Great Britain can 
touch them. 
The participation of America in the discussions presents 


As for the proceeds of the 
If money was made it was made illegally. 
a very pretty problem of its own. America, of course, 
is asking for a share in the German annual payment. 
At first sight it seems ce monstrably wrong for America 
to make any claim as she did not sign the Versailles Treaty 
under which reparations are being collected. She made 
On the other hand, 
it can fairly be said that the Dawes Scheme is such a 
modification of the Versailles Treaty that it has opened 
an entirely new era and method. Anyhow, we owe the 
Dawes Scheme to America, and we imagine that in the 


a Treaty of her own with Germany. 


end the American claim to a share will not be seriously 
resisted, 
* P 
Now to turn to inter-Allied debts. M. Clémentel, the 
French Minister of Finanee, has proposed to America 
that France should be granted a moratorium. ‘The British 
Government is believed to have declared that they will 
raise no objection. It is further said that the British 
Government will not object to 
America more favourable terms than we have got provided 
that pari passu with any payments made to America 
We can say at once 


France securing from 


we should also receive payment. 
that if this is the policy ef the British Government it is 
a very sound one. Every sensible person knows that 
France cither cannot or will not pay in full. The thing 
is to get something but also to be fair and even generous, 
No doubt the American Government will not forget the 
great sacrifices of France in human life. Others spent 
What 


intolerable, however, would be that France, while securing 


more money; she spent more lives. would be 


very favourable terms from America, should simply ignore 
her debt to us, 


* * * “k 


} 


proposed DN M. Clémentel 
M. Clémentel 


suggests that the French payments should be spread over 


would, 


The 


apparently, be for 


moratorium 
ten years. further 
cighty years and that the interest paid should be only 
per cent. It that his 


memorandum has been reeciyved favourably at Washington. 


one-half of one eannot be said 
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The Times correspondent points out that the memorandum 
was superscribed “ Private and Personal” and it is 
regarded by the State Department not so much as a 
proposal to fund the Debt as a plea of avoidance. The 
State Department may continue to behave courteously 
and patiently, but American newspapers are showing 
increasing irritation, and Congress, when it begins to 
discuss the subject, may easily take the bit between its 
teeth. American officials do not at all like M. Clémentel’s 
“private and personal’? method. They regard it as a 
method of irresponsibility, which in fact it is. We 
greatly hope that France will produce some better proposal 
to be exposed to the characteristic plain speaking of 
Congress. Congress would be quite capable of declaring 
France bankrupt and passing a resolution’ withholding 
from her further loans. 
* * * * 

In our judgment it is essential that the conversations 
in Paris about inter-Allied debts, however unollicial 
they may be, should definitely lead on to formal negotia- 
tions and the clearing up of the whole matter. Too long 
this dark cloud has hung over us. It is charged with 
dangerous electricity, and if we do nothing to disperse 


it it will soon be discharging thunderbolts at us. The 
high-tension feeling in America is’ suflicient warning 
of what may come. Just before the Dawes cra there 


were many people who already despaired of straightening 
out the reparations tangle. Yet the intervention of 
the impartial General Dawes worked something like a 
miracle. There is no reason why a similar definite 
and determined effort should not produce similar results 
in the case of the Inter-Allied debts. If America refused 

as she probably would—to be ollicially concerned 
with a conference for this purpose she might at all events 
send her “ observers.” To bring about such a scttle- 
ment among the Allies themselves, even without their 
** Associate,” should in any case be one of the prime 
objects of our policy. 

* * * * 

The collective Note of the Allics on the evacuation 
of the Cologne Zone was handed to the German Chan- 
eellor on Monday. The reasons for the postponement 
are substantially those which we mentioned last week. 
The Allies point out that the Great General Staff of 
the German Army has been reconstructed in another 
form; that short-service volunteers have been rapidly 
passed through the cadres; that the so-called Security 
Police are really an addition to the Reichswehr, and so 
Germany, of course, has her answers to all these 
already known. Her answers 
stupid form that might have 
and to justify the charge of 
If, however, dialectical exchanges, in the form 


on. 
accusations and they are 
are merely denials in a 
been designed to annoy 
evasion. 
of Note answering Note, are to go on in connexion with 
German there end to 
As we have said several times, although we are quite 


disarmament will be no them. 
ready to believe that Germany has deliberately defaulted, 
the main fact is that Germany, as compared with her 
neighbours, is in a military sense helpless. For practical 
purposes the Treaty has been fulfilled. 

* * * # 

The real reasons why we stay on at Cologne are that 
we cannot leave the French the Ruhr 
suspended in mid air, and that we defer too gently, as 
we think, to the French theory of how she can obtain 
Hler theory is that Germany must be held 
The British 


who occupy 


security. 
down in order that France may be safe. 


theory is that France and every other country in Europe 
will be unsafe as long as a war-spirit is thus encouraged. 
There is now an opportunity and an urgent necessity 
for a compromise. 


We ought to aim quite delinitely 


at withdrawal within the next few months and at the 


latest by August. 
K * ey * 


ss 


The crisis in Italy grows more intense. Last Saturday 
Signor Mussolini made a statement on his policy and 
methods, but no vote was taken and the Chamber was 
indefinitely adjourned. Once 
won a great Pyrrhie victory. 
ruin him. According to the Z'imes correspondent, he 
began by announcing that his speech would not be a 
strictly Parliamentary utterance, and it certainly was 
not. He pointed out that the Chamber had the right 
to arraign Ministers before the High Court of Justice, 
and by the manner in which he invited the deputies to take 
that course he reaily defied them to do it. By this chal- 
lenge he earned tremendous applause, though those of 
his opponents who realiy count sat dumb with dis- 
approval and misgiving. He pointed out that he had 
been accused personally of setting up a Terror. But 
he had created nothing resembling the Russian Cheka; 
he had always advocated a “ surgical, intelligent and 
chivalrous violence.” 


again Signor Mussolini 


Iiow could anyone imagine that 
he had been such a fool as to order assaults on his 
opponents ? He had respected the murdered Matteotti, 
in whom he recoenized and respected a stubbornness 
resembling his own. 
* * at # 

Signor Mussolini then surveyed his own record of work 
for Italy. ‘1 declare before this Assembly,” he added, 
“that I alone assume the moral, political, and historical 


responsibility of all that has occurred.’ Tlis most 
ominous statement was reserved for the end. ‘ The 
solution of the present problem,” he said, ‘is in force. 
Fascismo is in a position to carry out its policy.” The 


country, he remarked, would soon know what he meant 
were he to employ in freeing the forces of Fascism a 
hundredth part of the energies which he had employed 
in controlling them. After Signor Mussolini’s speech the 
two Liberal Ministers, Signori Sarocchi and Casati, 
resigned. Signor Salandra has also resigned his position 
as Italian representative on the League of Nations. 
oa ae Bo - 

Meanwhile the suppression of newspapers goes on, 
Every newspaper that dares to appear with candid 
criticism of the For the time 
being the Duce is undoubtedly successful. His opponents 
are not only powerless but are divided among them- 


Government is seized. 


selves. 
and the voluntary exiles on the Aventine are also in 
two camps, one of which wishes to return to the Legis- 
lature. 
would be cleared within forty-cight hours of his speech. 
All that is clear is that 
The Saviour of Italy has returned to his original method, 
and in a country which has once tasted constitutionalism 
that, of course, cannot last. 


** Hs * HS 


Signor Salandra cannot control his few followers , 


Signor Mussolini promised that the situation 


force is now in the ascendant. 


The oflicial correspondence which took place on that 
important subject, the relation of the Dominions to 
foreign affairs, has been published as a White Paper. 
It will be remembered that it was proposed to hold a 
Conference but that the project was abandoned. In 
the first dispatch from Mr. MacDonald, who was then 
Prime Minister, the difliculties of consulting the Dominions 
effectually for the purpose of a common policy are 
The Prime Ministers of the are 
a long way from Great Britain. By whom ought they 
to be represented when they are not here? Changes 
of Government may upset all attempts at continuity 
of policy. Attention is drawn to Mr. Thomas’s former 
proposal that Oppositions as well as Governments should 


stated. Dominions 


A few more of them will | 
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be represented in the Imperial Conference. Mr. Mac- 
Donald thought it premature to hold a formal Constitu- 
tional Conference, but that a mecting of 
representatives country might 


suggested 
experienced of 
succeed in drafting a basis for further discussion, 

The Canadian Government in reply frankly stated 
at first that they were too busy in winding up the session 
to give Mr. MacDonald's dispatch the attention it 
deserved. Later, however, they sent a considered reply, 
and the effect of it is to insist on the principle that the 
Imperial Conference is no more than a Conference of 
Governments—not the Council of a super-State. On 
the whole the Canadian Government think that there 
has been marked progress in arranging for effectual 
consultation. They greatly dislike Mr. Thomas's idea 
f inviting representatives of the Opposition to the 
Imperial Conference. The Australian Government re- 
fused the invitation to a meeting because they considered 
that gradual evolution is better than immediate definite 
ction. On the other hand they show that they have 
onstructive theories. ‘They propose that the Dominions 
should establish Foreign Oflice branches attached to 
the High Commissioners’ Oflices in London. Australia, 
by the way, has already created a Foreign Oflice branch 
vere. The Australian forth the 
amiliar scheme for a permanent Imperial Secretariat 
responsible to the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions. 
his, it is argued, would successfully bridge over the 


each 


Government also set 


gaps between Imperial! Conterences. 
* * + x 

South Africa began by refusing the invitation to a 
necting, but ultimately, as the result of Mr. Thomas’s 
visit, accepted it. Finally the correspondence shows 
hat by October the 
to find a convenient date for a mecting and left the whole 


Such corre- 


Labour Government were unable 


subject over for the Unionist Government. 
syondences are of much greater value than they seem to 
be at the 


first sight. ‘ Gradual evolution” carries 


lav. Imperial Federation is not in sight and is barely 
hinted at. Constant consultation is, we believe, the 
solution. It has often been said that Dominion Prime 


Ministers are too jealous of their Tigh Commissioners 
to allow them cnough power to make consultation very 
fruitful. Perhaps Australia has found the master-key 
ii Foreign Oflice branches and a Permanent Sceretariat. 
All the information of the Foreign Office is, 


at the disposal of Dominion representatives. 


ol course, 
All British 
parties are agreed that the Dominions are not children 
who may ask impertinent questions, but sister States 
to Great Britain with a full right to knowledge, 

* * % * 

We much regret to record the death of Sir TF’. C. Gould, 
one of the most notable political caricaturists of our time. 
a very good draughtsman nor 
The dignity or 
largeness of Tenniel Yet other 
caricaturist of recent times made his presence among the 
felt. Ife was always polite, 
he could afford to be as the 


He obviously was not 
could he ever rise to a grand manner. 
was not for him. no 
political armies so keenly 
ilways in a good temper 
laugh was on his side—and he delinitely rejected alike 
the savagery of our great-great-grandfathers and of many 
Kurepean countries of to-day. For all his 
effective fighter in the Liberal 


cloves of 
velvet he was the most 
Party. He did as much as any single man, and perhaps 
more, to bring down in ruin Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's 
policy of Tariff Reform. Mr. Chamberlain was a collector of 
the caricatures of himselfas Brer Fox and the Mad Hatter, 
% * * * 

We should like to add our protest to those expressed 

by correspondents in the Z'imes against the removal of 


John Gibson's statue of Queen Victoria from the Princes’ 
Gallery in the House of Lords. The removal is proposed 
in order to make room for a War memorial, and, naturally, 
everybody wants that to 
place. Nevertheless, we feel that the removal of statues, 
when it can possibly be avoided, is wholly wrong in 
The Peers who voted for the removal probably 
did not quite understand the issue. They trusted 
Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon defended 
with his usual ability, but 
If we came to regard it as a light thing to remove monu- 
ments which were set up by our ancestors there would 
be no end to it. 
own taste without respect for the way in which taste 


memorial have a suitable 


principle. 
to 
has his scheme 


we remain unconvinced. 


Kvery generation would consult its 


happened to grow in the past or history to unfold itself. 
It may be that Gibson’s statue is not a good onc. It 
may even be a bad one, but the fact that it was placed 
where it was should be r spr cted, 

* * oa * 

If we are not mistaken, Gibson was largely guided in 
his design by the Prince Consort, who suggested that 
the niche, which was rather too big for a single figure, 
should be filled up with two allegorical figures. The 
why and the wherefore of the statue are suggested when 
it is in its present position, but would not be so anywhere 
Prince Albert was usually a poor adviser in such 
matters—still we prefer to respect history. We like to 
read it in the quality and position of works of art as well 
Besides 


—inconeeivable though it seems to a generation sure 


clse. 


as in the names of streets. let us never forget 

of its own judgments as every generation naturally is 

that the taste of any age may be the derision of the next. 
2k a * * 

The Russian correspond nt of the Morning Post Savs 
that the run of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play St. Joan lias 
suddenly been ended at the Kamerny Theatre in Moscow 
by order of the Sovict. This action is evidently a retort 
to Mr. Shaw's 
Bolshevists. He was asked by 
on the present state of Russia, and he did so to some 
purpose. Unfortunately the Jz very 
little of his contribution, but most of it was made available 
by newspapers here. Mr. of the * kine- 
matographic schoolboy nonsense of M. Zinovieff” and 


recent contemptuous criticism of the 


the Izvestia to comment 
estia 


published 


Shaw wrote 


informed, or we ought to say wanted to inform, his 
Russian readers that “modern Socialism has left Karl 
Marx as far behind as modern science has Moses.” He 


unkindly, though quite truly, pointed out to the Sovict 
leaders that if they did not cut themselves off from the 
Third International become ‘“‘the main 
bulwark of Capitalist The result of all 
this is that the Russian public is deprived of the liberal 
So that it is perhaps fair 
than ever. 


they would 


Imperialism.” 


education of seeing St. Joan. 
to say that things in Russia are wors« 

We intend to publish next week the first of two articles 
by Lord Hugh Cecil on currency and debt. Lord Hugh 
Cecil is strongly in favour of an ingenious plan for over- 
coming the notorious disadvantage of repaying debts in 
money which stands at a much higher value than when 
the debts were contracted. To repay in gold what has 
been borrowed in paper is certainly a most undesirable 
transaction 1f 1 Our readers will find 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s articles, which abound in engaging 


illustrations, not only productive of thought but very 


Can be ay olc d. 


entertaining. 


& 


3 * s 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 5 per ee nt. July 5th, 1923. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 & ; Thursday 
101$ ; 
3} per cent, Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 774 j 
Thursday week, 77}; a year ago, 75}. 


week, a year ago, 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE CRIME OF THE SLUM 


— slum problem is still with us, but I am delighted 

to see what a strong and wholesome movement of 
public opinion there has been on the whole matter since 
the Spectator’s article of November 22nd. We then 
dared to tell the country, in Cromwell’s words, that here 
was a matter in which the nation would have to answer 
to God, and that its responsibility for tolerating the 
existence of the slums instead of decreeing their 
abolition—or rather, since we do theoretically decree 
their abolition, for permitting our go 
unaccomplished— could not be evaded. 


decrees to 


We must act, and act with rapidity and boldness. 
Unless and until we act in regard to the slums as we act 
in the case of the sale of putrid fish or putrid meat or 
poisonous drugs and poisonous food, we, as a nation, are 
guilty of a great crime. And remember that in the case 
of slums the crime is much worse than the ordinary crime 
of manslaughter. The moral evils of the slum are greater 
than the physical evils. The slums carry their punishment 
with them, and apply it to those who tolerate them, not 
merely by physical epidemics, but by social and moral 
contamination. Who can wonder at, and who can blame, 
the revolutionaries who arise from the slums? Theirs 
is an excusable, almost a natural and necessary, reaction 
egainst an intolerable environment. But here one must 
enter a I mean by a slum something wholly 
different from a poor house, or an uncomfortable house, 
or a small house with a depressing environment. 
had conditions 


caveat, 


Those 
-the great shortage of houses, and the 
great expense of housing (not to mention the ghastly 
aggravation of a smoke-polluted sky) are matters of the 
gravest moment, indeed among the gravest that confront 
But they are not the slum problem. The slum 
problem is something that must be lifted right out of the 
housing problem and dealt with separately and apart. 
In no other way shall we get rid of this crying evil. We 
must create a new machinery for dealing with the slum— 
that is, for dealing with the houses and the areas which 
have been condenjned as unfit for human habitation, or 
which would be so condemned if the sanitary inspectors 
dared speak out, or, at all events, if they had not been 
driven to despair by feeling that they were hitting their 
heads against a brick wall. 


Us. 


The moment a house or area has become “ unfit for 
human habitation ”— not in a pedantic but in the broad 
and common-sense definition of that term-—- human habi- 
tation therein must cease as rapidly as possible 
at a fixed date. 
which it 
tainment 


vm 
I would put the maximum time at 

two months from the ascer- 
I will go further. From the 
moment of the declaration of unfitness for human habita- 
tion I would make it a penal offence for any landlord to 
receive rents or to make any form of profit out of such 
property. It should further be an offence for any tenant 
to pay rent cither to a landlord or to a middleman, or as 
a lodger, for the right to inhabit a condemned structure. 
Rents due from the inhabitants should only be payable 
to, or be collected by, the public authority empowered to 
deal with the matter. The rents till demolition took 
place should be ecar-marked for a compassionate 
fund to be used in specially hard cases caused by 
eviction. 

Then would come the question of re-housing. 
must be done 


must cease at 


of unfitness. 


That 
as the Spectator has so often said—by a 
proper organization of emergency houses, whether of 


— 


wood, or steel, or any other material. Emergency re 





housing must, of course, be 
sanitary. 
another. 


adequate and 


In this context we may note the manifesto signed by 
the leaders of the Municipal Reform Party and other 
put forth by the London Municipal Society. They point 
out what the L.C.C. wanted to do and hoped to do, anj 
how various influences, including, curiously enough, the 
action of the Ministry of Health, has prevented a really 
comprehensive and effective treatment of the slum 
problem. The manifesto deals with the special difficulty 
that men must live where they work, and shows hoy 
this leads to overcrowding. After stating this and othe 
obstacles, the manifesto declares that : 

“Above all, what stands in the way of speedy action is the 
cumbersome and dilatory procedure involved in the acquisition by 
local authorities of insanitary property. On the average, at least 
eight years elapse between the first step to abolish the slum and the 
completion cf the new dwellings. 

* Added to this slow execution of slum clearances—for which the 
local authorities are not responsible—we have the delays resulting 
from a too-rigid administration of the by-laws and regulations of 
the Ministry of Health, and sometimes cf the London County 
Council. It is safe to say that if the too-meticulous application 
of Government Department rules were abolished, slum clearance 
schemes would make more rapid progress, and the overcrowded be 
rchoused where they formerly lived, or near by. 

* As a typical example of the difficulties of improving insanitary 
areas, we may quote the case cf the Prusom Street (Wapping) 
Scheme. ‘This slum area was reported as unfit for habitation in 
June, 1920. The Lendon County Council approved a scheme for 
clearance in February, 1923. ‘ihis was duly submitted to the 
Minister of Health for confirmation. A public local inquiry was 
held in November, 1923. ‘The Minister of Health, however, so 
altered and cut down the scheme that the London County Council 
and the Stepney Borough Council have made strong protests egainst 
what they consider is the unjustifiable alteration by the Ministry 
of Health of a scheme which has been produced after four years’ 
work under great ditliculties to meet the special needs of the district. 
An order sanctioning an altered and restricted scheme was finally 
issued in August, 1924.” 


That is, we believe, a very just and discerning view. And 
now, what is the remedy ? The remedy (but here I speak 
again merely for the slum part of the problem, and not 
for housing in general) is to create a body of Commis- 
sioners for dealing with insanitary houses and arcas 
throughout the country. It will be the duty of municipal 
authorities whenever a building or area is declared to be 
unfit for human habitation to report at once to the Com- 
missioners. On this the Commissioners will act at once. 
When they are satisfied that no mistake has been made, 
and that the buildings are unfit for human habitation, 
they will declare the houses or area unfit, and on their 
having done so, all powers for dealing with the area will 
vest in them. They will be armed with powers, such as 
the War Office possessed during the War, to take over, 
temporarily, lands which are not now occupied, and 
to place on them emergency houses to which the 
people of the slim area can be removed. They must, 
of course, choose such lands as near as possible to the 
condemned buildings or area. They should be given 
power for this purpose to requisition parks or open 
spaces. 

They should then clear the area of its present inhabi- 
tants and re-house them in emergency and temporary 
buildings. That done, they should hand back the cleared 
area cither to the landlord or to the municipality to be 
dealt with as they think best, provided always that they 
do not erect on the place in question a new slum, or, 
again, that they do not devote the area which was a place 
of human habitation to other than housing uses—unless 
they are given special leave from the Commissioners to 
do so. If precautions of this kind were not taken, there 
might be cases in which it might be an advantage to 
a man to own shims. In that way he would get a 


valuable piece of building land now encumbered by 
insanitary 


houses handed back to him in better 


itsel | 
It is no good to destroy one slum and make | 
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condition. There must be no premium on the maintenance 


of slums. 

An objection which will, of course, be raised (and in a 
sense be quite properly raised) to this plan will be that 
the Commissioners for dealing with insanitary lands will 
be overwhelmed with applications from every part of 
the country, and that this will hinder them in a proper 
experimental We Therefore, the 
Commissioners should have the power to select their 
areas first action. At the time we would 
allow them a pari passu method of procedure. For 
example, we can imagine that the first thing that the 
would do would be to deal with the 


progress. agree. 


for same 


Commissioners 
Glasgow slums. 

Simultaneously, however, they might be 
experimentally in London. In this context, we desire 
to express our satisfaction at the action of the Minister 
of Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in organizing local 
exhibitions of the emergency steel houses designed by 
Lord Weir. There is nothing better than exhibitions to 
accustom people to a new idea. As I found in the case 
of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, many people who 
come to an exhibition to curse and to show what folly 
the whole thing is, when they sec imagination converted 
into reality go away to pray for more invention and more 


acting 


practice. 

I have one more thing to say by way of postscript. 
There is no reason why a body of Commissioners with 
supreme powers such as I have suggested should not 
very often use the municipal authorities as their instru- 
ments for building emergency houses. Finally, let them 
borrow as their special instruments, three or four com- 
panies of the Royal Engineers, and so prove that the 
Army has peace as well as war uses. 

J. St. Loe SrrRacney. 


HABIT 


] ONDON is full of rumours’ that 
4 is about to be taken by the Bank of England 
and the Treasury in regard to the Gold Standard, the 
symbolical specie pay- 
at any rate the lapse 
Such a change 


THE GOLD 


drastie action 


resumption of real instead of 
ments, and the 
of the embargo on the export of gold. 
of policy involves, we must not forget, the possibility 
or rather probability before long of the raising of the 
Bank Rate. If we go back to a metallic for 
sterling, to a yellow pound instead of a paper pound, 
keep up our gold reserve. But that 
We know, however, 


revocation, or 


basis 


we must must 


be done by raising the Bank Rate. 
by bitter experience what a rise in the Bank Rate made 
for this purpose, i.e., to inaugurate a further instalment 
of the policy of deflation, means. It will surely mean 
the nipping in the bud of the hoped-for revival of trade, 
the contraction of eredit and the intensification of the 
old blunder, as far as internal debt repayment is con- 
cerned, of paying back in gold what we borrowed in 
paper. 

And these are by no means the only considerations 
Which should make us deeply anxious as to the policy 


to which the nation is perhaps being committed 
when we write. We publish this week a letter 
from Mr. Darling, the well-known banker, in’ which 
he deals with yet another facet of the problem 
—that which is concerned with the payment of 
the American Debt. Though the matter is too 
technieal for us to be dogmatic, we are sure that 


Mr. Darling is right in insisting upon this side of the 
If not, we may blunder 


subject being fully conside red. 
But though we desire 


into a position of great peril. 


that here Mr. Darling should speak for himself, there is 
one portion of his argument which appears to us not 
only to be of special importance but also to be a con- 
tention fully established hy the facts. We have a huge 
debt to repay to America, and so must be careful 
to pay under the most favourable conditions. Speaking 
generally, our payments will be made in gold. But gold 
has its price like other commodities. Therefore, it is to 
our interest that gold should be cheap. The price of 
gold, however, varies with the demand for it, like the 
price of all other things. The more gold is in demand, 
the more we shall have to pay for it. Therefore it is 
not to our interest to encourage an increased demand 
for the yellow metal. 

And now we must remember the cardinal fact about 
The high price of gold rests solely upon the 
demand for it for for the Bank 
Reserves on which and for those 
secret Bullion Reserves private 
persons. 

When a Central Bank or a Treasury buries gold in the 
ground it is considered a most wise and_ respectable 
act, but when a peasant does a similar act in his orchard 
he is scouted as *“‘a hoarding barbarian.””’ The demand 
for gold to be used in the Arts is negligible. Gold is 
only in effective demand for currency and reserve hoards. 
That being so the British people have no interest in 
coming into the market to buy gold or to put it into 
further demand by their example. On the 
contrary, our interest is to teach our neighbours by 
precept and example that to keep your credit good 
you can get on with very little gold—none in use and 
very little cellars. When 
people want us to buy gold we should say “ Nothing 


gold. 
currency 
currency is 
which 


purposes, 
based, 


are made by 


potent 


* spell-bound - 2 these 


Doing.” The result of such a refusal must be to cheapen 
gold. It is indeed cheapening it already, and the more 


we are seen to maintain this attitude, the more will 
gold lose its semi-superstitious attraction in the eyes 


of others, and so be less in demand. Then will 

be the time to buy gold. But we shall buy not 

to hoard it, but to pay off our debt to America. 
American interests here are opposite to ours. The 


Americans are still intense believers in the potency of 
gold. They think that the yellow metal is essential and 
may give them the Empire of the Financial World. In 
obedience to this view, they have got together the biggest 
gold hoard in the history of civilization. It is so big 
indeed that their more far-seeing financiers want to hedge 
a little in respect of it—to unload to a certain extent. 
They want, that is, to encourage the demand for gold. 
Therefore, also, they want Britain to go back to a gold 
standard and a free market in gold. In other words, 
they want us to run up the price of gold against our- 
selves, and when we have run it up to pay them their 
debt That they propose 
this unconscious of its effects on 
us, Machiavellian 


in the appreciated metal. 
course of action 
without any 
Hard necessity has not made them as 
the connected with the 
media of exchange as they might be. Still, the fact 
remains that it is to their immediate interest to enlarge 
the market our interest to 


contract it. 


and guile or intent, 


we are sure. 


clear-minded on problems 


for gold, while it is to 


And now comes what we regard as the crux of the 
What is wanted is more and better con- 


Before we 


whole matter. 
sideration of this intricate but vital subject. 
rush into action let the whole problem of the Gold 
Standard. of the Embargo, of the use of the Bank Rate 
to deilate, and of the problems of debt repayment be 
considered by the strongest, fairest and most represen- 


tative committee or commission that can be got together. 
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BARRIE 
By Sreruen Gwynn. 


FFXHEATRE-GOERS who remember the ‘ninctics will 

perhaps recall the superstition which then warned 
literature off the stage. There was Shakespeare, no 
doubt ; but his work was scripture rather than literature. 
There had been Oscar Wilde, and nobody could conceal 
from himself or herself that Wilde was in the strictly 
literary sense a fine writer. But then things went wrong ; 
Wilde’s plays disappeared—and to make matters worse, 
Ibsen’s began to appear. They were denounced first as 
immoral, secondly as tedious. Literary persons took up 
the cudgels for Ibsen, and for other plays by foreign 
writers, admittedly literary men. But the general public, 
largely directed by the dramatic critics of that day, in- 
sisted that drama was one thing and literature quite 
another. There was a presumption that if a play appeared 
to have literary merit apart from stage production, it 
would inevitably fail on the stage. Mr. Shaw was the 
crucial No intelligent person, no moderately 
amusable person, who read Shaw could deny that he was 
un amusing writer: but Shaw approved of Ibsen; he 
became suspect as a highbrow, and throughout the whole 
of the ‘nineties London entirely refused to have Mr. Shaw 


“ase. 


Large audiences saw his plays at private 
but when at 


on the stage. 
performances and laughed and enjoyed : 
last some manager risked putting on You Never Can Tell, 
1 remember well my difficulty in persuading a superior 
person, whose pose was to avoid the highbrow, that this 
was a thing to see. Well, of course, Shaw won; and 
then came Galsworthy and others, and for years now 
there has been no prejudice against a play because it is 
by a writer distinguished in other kinds of work. The 
young will scarcely know that such a prejudice existed. 
But at its very height, one man slipped through. Barrie 
had earned reputation, great reputation, as a_ stylist 
and as a story-teller before he made his first hit on the 
Yet nobody ever thought of calling him high- 
brow or intellectual. Nobody ever accused him of 
writing plays that were designed to make you think. 
There was never any controversy at all about him, and 
he has been an institution on the British stage for a 
quarter ofa century. Now he is the institution. Literary 
people, those who care to see a play which shall be worth 
thinking about, scarcely realize what they owe him for 
insidiously persuading actor-managers to accept what 
they most disapproved: and the public, which thought 
it did not like to be made to think, and probably still 
thinks the same, never guessed that Barrie has been, 
with devilish ingenuity, goading it into thinking for the 
past five-and-twenty years. 

The public is so unsuspecting. Unless your literary 
man who is a dramatist pushes his thought to a conclusion 
that can be expressed in a simple form of words— 
admitting the “ yes ” or “ no” that answers a question— 
they do not readily attribute evil designs to him. Shaw, 
of course, puts them on their guard. But after denying 
themselves the pleasure of hearing him for years they 
found out that Shaw really could make them laugh 
and that reconciles them to thinking. 
the thinking for them ; 


> 


stage. 


Besides, he does 
he always puts twe sides of a 
case, with ample exposition. Barrie has not this candour, 
Ife very seldom lets you know exactly what he is thinking 
himself; but treacherously he sets you thinking. A 
silly fashion has grown up of calling him a sentimentalist ; 
yet, name the author whose satire cuts deeper. Peter 
Pan is a children’s pantomime with transformation scene 
at the end; but do you happen to remember the passage 
between Mr. and Mrs. Darling before the lest children 


——, 


come home? Mr. Darling, to show his contrition fo} 
having locked up the faithful dog-nurse, goes to live iy! 
the dog-kennel; and his spectacular grief has a huge! 
popularity. “ Are you sure you do not enjoy living jg 
a kennel?” asks Mrs. Darling. The plain man who has 
known losses and bewailed them suddenly feels a stab, 
Has he not enjoved bewailing them ? Has he not made! 
himself pleasurably an object of sympathy ? Or, take | 
that queer play, Mary Rose, surely a piece of War-tin 
psychology, when the thought of death was so besetting, 
People wanted to keep in touch with their dead—with 
those who had suddenly gone from them. Suppose 
the wish were suddenly granted, would cither the dead 
or the living be happy? If we could at any point, in 
any detail, put back the clock, alter the accomplished, 
would we really do it?) Such uncomfortable thoughts 
as these Barrie will leave you with. In Dear Brutus he 
came, perhaps, nearer than elsewhere to the expression 
of a philosophy—-or, at least, of a conclusion. Give 
any of us the second chance and the second time we 
should still go the same regretted road. Yet there is 
nothing merciless in his conclusion; this philosopher 
admits exceptions to every gencralisation; he knows 
and shows us too much of life’s variety to limit the 
range even of hopeful chances. Meanwhile, what he 
does in Dear Brutus is to put up a mirror in which the 
philanderer sees himself beside the drunken wastrel, 
who once was a man, and knows himself the less tolerable 
of the two. There may be things here and there in 
Dear Brutus, or in any Barrie play, justly stigmatized as 
sentimental; but there is a hard biting grip in the 
thought : Captain Hook's claw. 

Judging from retrospect The .fdmirable 
the best of and how 
extravaganza scems from all definite philosophy ; 


Crichton 
that 


and 


should be them, remote 
vet how easily can it become the text for a discourse, 
And the mischicf of these sermons of 
is that we are disposed to preach them to ourselves. 
Mr. Galsworthy may make us furious with the stupid 
administration of justice : 
to alter the marriage laws ; but he leaves our personal 
withers unwrung. Barrie is not so merciful. 

For a little masterpiece 1 should pick The Twelve 
Pound Look; and how much more subversive that is 
than ever The Dolls House. This serpent that 
public and critics warmed in their besom approached 
them gently, with never the least suspicion of a hiss ; 
but, once established there, he began to plant. stings, 
and never even rattled a tail for warning. 

I saw the other day the revival of 4 Kiss for Cinderella, 
frankly a War-time play, almost a piece of propaganda ; 
and yet there it is, holding its attraction. Who else can 
write propaganda that will survive the occasion? The 
first act is, of course, the best: pure fantasy, matched 
with absolute control of technique : 
more skilful than the opening, the policeman’s night 
entry in the darkened his bull’s eye lantern 
lighting up the first personage we encounter—the Venus 
of Melos, otherwise known as Mrs. Bodey. And then 
we meet Miss Hilda Trevelyan once more, being the 
Barrie woman. For there is a Barrie woman, just as 
there is a Shaw woman, but she does not so constantly 
dominate the scene ; there can be Barrie plays without 
her. But she is in both those now running; for Wendy 
is she, in the nursery. One fact is clear about Barrie : 
he is a partisan. Women’s foibles amuse and delight 
him, but he loves to scarify man’s vanity. 


sarric’s prompting 


may even make us want 


was 


nothing could be 


room, 


That is where 
he grows merciless. 

But what a prodigality of invention tempts us there— 
to be searilied or laughed at. In these two plays that 
are now on for Christmas he just Icts it do ground and 
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lofty tumbling to amuse children, and all who like fables. 
Yet after all The Admirable Crichton was a fable, too, 
with a touch of Voltaire in it. No one else has made 
fables into comedies, through which there runs the 
mordant wit of an intellect too subtle, too whimsical, 
and, perhaps, too wise ever to pin itself to a sentence 
and say, “ This is what I believe: agree with me.” 


SUNSHINE AND CLEAN AIR 


By Dr. J. S. OwENs 


‘i work of the Advisory Committee on Atmospheric 
Pollution has removed the question of the greatness 
of the smoke evil from the region of surmise to that of 


ascertained fact. Systematic examination and measure- 


ment of pollution of the air by smoke was initiated by the 
appointment of this Committee in 1912, and a large mass 
of information has been collected sinee then. 

The methods of measurement need not be gone into 
in detail. It will be sufficient to say that three separate 
methods have been adopted :— 

(a) Tho collection of deposit from the air in gauges of known 
area exposed under suitable conditions, and the subsequent 
examination and analysis of the deposit. 

(b) The measurement of suspended impurity which is so finely 
divided as not to deposit readily, such measurement being 
made by an automatic instrument which filters two litres 
of air through a small disc of filter paper, making three or 
four such filtrations per hour. This brings out the hourly 
distribution of the impurity. 

The trapping of suspended matter by means of a special 
‘dust counter,” and its subsequent examination micro- 
scopically, by which means both the number of suspended 
particles and their dimensions and nature can be examined. 


~ 


Smoke may be divided into two main types—industrial 
and domestic. Domestic smoke is produced in far greater 
quantity per ton of coal burnt than is the industrial 
varicty. In the former something like 5 per cent. of the 
coal burnt is emitted from the chimney in the form of 
smoke, while in the latter the amount is probably under 
i per cent. Domestic smoke differs in its nature from 
factory smoke. The domestic grate or range does not 
permit of such complete combustion as in the boiler 
furnace, one result of which is that a large percentage 
of tar and carbonaceous matter appears in the domestic 
soot, the tar amounting to between 20 per cent. and 
40 per cent. of the weight of the soot, and this gives it 
adhesive properties by which it is enabled to stick to the 
leaves of plants and the surface of buildings. There is 
little or no tar in the smoke from the industrial furnace 
for steam raising and the like, and much less carbonaceous 
soot. 

A highly injurious constituent of smoke is contributed 
The sulphur is emitted 


by the sulphur in the coal. 
chiefly in the form of sulphur oxides, which ultimately 
form sulphurie acid. For each 1 per cent. of sulphur in 
the coal burnt about 50 lbs. of sulphuric acid are produced 
per ton of coal. This sulphuric acid comes down with the 
rain to poison the soil in the neighbourhood of our cities, 
and to destroy our historic buildings. We have, from this 
cause, about three million tons of sulphuric acid poured 
into the air over these islands per year. 

This would not all be prevented if there were no smoke ; 
but the smoke particles aggravate the trouble as they 
have the power of absorbing this acid and thus concen- 
trating it upon wherever they may settle. 

The amount of soot which is ejected from our chimneys 
per year may be taken as approximately 2) million tons. 
Some of this settles in the neighbourhood of its source, 
while much of it is carried by the wind over the whole 
country. In this soot there are about 500,000 tons of 
tar. 

In the accompanying table the deposit from the air at 


different places is shown for the year 1923-24. It will 
be seen that the quantity varies greatly in different places. 
The figures given are divided into summer and winter 
deposits as the winter is the time when domestic smoke 
is produced in greatest quantity. 

ATR 


DEPOSIT FROM THE DURING YEAR 1923-24, 
il 





In tons per square mile.) 
Fotal Solids, Sulphates, 
; Sum- Win- 
Stations, Summer, Winter. Annual, mer, ter, Annual, 

Rochdale i v— 310 $42 — — . 
Liverpool ae ee 344 316 660 31 32 63 
Blackburn <a ss BOR 247 639 22 20 42 
Birmingham os 28 204 440 24 22 46 
London—Colden Lane 205 222 427 25 33 58 
St. Helens ie 3 170 426 36 24 60 
Kingston-upon-Hull .. 194 210 404 27 3 58 
Leeds—Hunslet i< 2 212 393 23 33 56 
Glasgow—Tolleross Pk. 208 169 7 27 21 48 
Salford - er 73 203 20 35 aT5) 
Glasgow—average of 8 

stations “e .. 160 160 320 21 20 41 
London—average of 8 

stations i ~« eA 145 288 14 19 32 
London—Ravenscourt 

Park m8 wo 2aoe 118 247 10 14 24 
London — Wandsworth 

Common rr sa: Se 118 230 14 14 28 
Kingston-on-Thames. . 60 102 162 9 15 24 
Southport seu = 60 68 128 7 9 16 
Malvern (1921-22) .. 33 36 69 9 10 19 


The above figures are arranged in order of total annual deposit (see columns 3 and 6), 


The table is self-explanatory and does not call for much 
remark, The total annual deposit varies from 69 tons 
per square mile at Malvern to 842 at Rochdale. 

The summer deposit is usually, but not always, slightly 
less than the winter as a large amount of dust is produced 
in the summer. The total annual deposit for London 
averaged 288 tons per square mile, this being the average 
while the average of eight stations in 
The average 


of eight stations, 
Glasgow gave 320 tons per square mile. 
annual deposit of sulphates in London (estimated as SO,) 
amounted to 33 and in Glasgow to 41 tons per square mile. 

A word of warning may be given with reference to thi 
table of deposits shown. It must not be inferred that the 
highest deposits in this table indicate the smokiest city 
in the country. We 
and there are, doubtless, smokier cities, but they are not 


have not got observations in all 
always anxious to take measurements, or to face the 
facts and try to remedy the evil. 
Suspended Impurity. 

Hourly records of suspended impurity taken by the 
a fairly regular distri- 


filter show 


The clear period in Westminster, 


author’s automatic 
bution in most cities. 
for instanee, is from midnight to 6 a.m., then, as fires 
are lighted, there is a rapid increase in impurity to about 
10 or 11 a.m., on after which there is a fairly 
steady fall, with 
followed by a fall until midnight again. 
in the air thus measured is smoke impurity, as its esti- 
mation depends upon the black discoloration of a filter 
paper, and the distribution follows closely what would 
be expected ; it noticeable that the maximum 


in the forenoon is later on Sundays than on weekdays, 


weekdays, 
towards evening, 
The impurity 


another slight ris 


Is cyveh 


due to later rising. 
Dust Counting. 

Observations taken with the author’s dust counter show 
that the suspended matter in the air is excessively 
finely divided, the diameter of the particles averaging 
about 1-50,000 of an inch. During thick smoke haze 
in London the diameter rises to about 1-25,000 of an inch 
the coarser particles have not 
By this instrument 


or more. Evidently, 
had time or opportunity to settle. 
the soot from our cities can be detected almost anywhere 
in the country, and in considerable quantity under suitable 
conditions. This is important, since people living in the 
couniry should realize that the air there 1s by no means 


free from city smoke, The author has detected such 
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suspended matter in the wind after it had travelled three 
hundred miles across the North Sea, while smoke haze 
on the south coast of England has been traced to the 
manufacturing districts of the Midlands.* 


Loss of Sunshine. 


One result of smoke in the air which has a profound 
effect upon health is the cutting off of sunshine. It 
has been shown that something like 50 per cent. of the 
winter sunshine which London ought to get is cut off 
by smoke. The same applies to Manchester and Sheflield 
(where measurements have been taken), and apart 
from sunshine the reduction of ordinary daylight in such 
cities is also of the order of 50 per cent. In the five 
years 1881-1885, for example, only 17 per cent. of the 
possible sunshine was received in London in the winter 
and 83 per cent. in the summer; while in the period 
1916-1920 45 per cent. was received in the winter and 
95 per cent. in the summer. The death rate per 1,000 
in London has fallen from 21°3 in 1881 to 12°8 in 1920. 

As showing the effect at different times of the year 
a table is given showing the sunshine at London stations 
expressed as a percentage of mean values for country 
stations.f In this table the country stations compared 
with London are Oxford, Cambridge, Geldeston, South- 
ampton and Rothamsted, the London station being at 
Westminster. The figures are derived from observations 
extending over twenty years. 


SUNSHINE AT LONDON STATIONS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES 
OF MEAN VALUES FOR COUNTRY STATIONS. 


Jan, Feb, Mw. Apr. May. June, July, 
We:tminster ee 38 45 55 70 82 $1 83 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Year, 
Westminster e- 86 738 65 46 29 64 


These figures speak for themselves; the great loss 
during the winter is evident. It is satisfactory, however, 
to see that the amount of sunshine received by London 
has gradually increased since 1881. 

From the above few data the magnitude of the smoke 
evil can be gathered and the fact that it is preventable 
to a great extent may be inferred from the figures 
showing the increase in the sunshine 


reeeived in 
London, 
THE ALL-BLACKS 
FEXIIOSE who saw the All-Blacks, New Zealand, 


Rugby Football XV. in any one of their victorious 
matches—for they were all victorious—saw the best 
Rugby side that has ever taken the field in this country. 
Players here have much to learn from them. It was 
not merely that the combination of the All-Blacks 
was perfect ; they have invented refinements of the game 
hitherto unknown here, which have been dovetailed into 
that combination. Before next season there will be 
some hard thinking among our Rugby players and when 
they have decided—if they do decide—to adopt this or 
that device as practised by the New Zealanders they will 
have to work it into the ensemble, or combination, of 
their teams. 

It may be objected that some of the New Zealand 
methods are so delicate and elusive that they cannot be 
used except by a team that remains the same for months 
atatime. It cannot be denied that this is a real objection, 
for obviously the main advantage of the All-Blacks 
over any of our home teams was that they were a family 
living together, training together, and playing together 
constantly. Each of our sides was by comparison a 
scratch lot in spite of individual brilliance. 

In the Test Match our forwards did not show to any 
disadvantage. They were splendid. The All-Blacks’ 
~ © During a “ London Particular ” there are about a million particles of soot per 
cubie inch of air, and each Londoner would then breathe in 10 hours 300,000,000,000 


soot particles. 
t Loudon Fogs. 











Report of the Meteorological Council, 1904, 


superiority was chiefly in their backs. And here it must 
be noted that with their five-eighths as well as their three- 
quarters they have strung out more men behind the pack 
than have ever been so placed in this country. There 
are other differences. ‘The New Zealanders are much less 
fond than our British players of kicking into touch, 
It is quite true that when you have kicked into touch 
you have definitely gained a piece of ground. Never- 
theless, yeu have purchased it at the price of not being 
able to expand any strategic movement that was possible 
at the moment when the kick was made. For a similar 
reason the All-Blacks run straighter down the field 
than ourmendo. They evidently do not like running near 
the touch line where they can be pushed over the line 
and the strategic movement of the moment can be brought 
to a standstill. It need hardly be said also that they 
are practically never seen to run back in order to avoid 
being tackled as some of even our most noted three- 
quarters occasionally do. When an All-Black is tackled 
he hardly ever has the ball in his hands ; he has parted 
with it just before—when he was still free and unhampered 
so that he could bestow it on somebody else neatly and 
to the greatest advantage. 

In the Test Match at Twickenham last Saturday an 
unpleasant incident occurred which we shall mention 
not because it is unpleasant, but because some rather 
important morals hang upon it. The referee had no doubt 
that he had seen Mr. Cyril Brownlie deliberately kick 
one of our forwards who was lying on the ground and had 
not got the ball. As the referee had already warned both 
sides three times against illegitimate violence he felt that 
he had no option but to order Mr. Brownlie off the field, 
Most of the spectators are agreed that what—in order to 
avoid any accusation of evil intention—we may call 
physical fury was not confined to one side. How can 
such things be helped? Aman who is, let us say, almost 
blind with excitement is not in possession of a brain which 
is working as normally as that of a spectator. The 
All-Blacks, being good sportsmen, do not dispute the 
referee’s ruling, but they say that at least the English 
captain, Mr. Wakclield, might have appealed to the 
referee for leniency and that such an appeal would have 
been not only sportsmanlike and courteous but in accord- 
ance with the customs of the game. A similar incident 
had occurred in the Newport match and was followed by 
an appeal for leniency. One can only say that the customs 
of the game in New Zealand are different from the customs 
here. Most players here would regard any appeal to 
a referee to modify his decision as a kind of unholy or 
insolent tampering with that indispensable symbol of 
impartial justice. That, no doubt, is why such a thing 
as asking the referee to cancel the penalty never occurred 
to Mr. Wakefield. Our British way of never appealing 
against the Court of Appeal is a very safe one. We need 
not, however, go so far as to say that it would not be 
advisable in a match with friends from the Dominions 
to make an exception and fall in with the generous 
custom of their lands. 

The principle involved in this incident may easily 
arise again, not only in matches with the Dominions, but 
in important home matches here. For we have no doubt 
that the popularity of Rugby football is growing and 
will grow still more rapidly. To followers of Rugby 
it has long been a puzzle that most of the popular excite- 
ment was absorbed by the Association game. For a mere 
spectator—that is to say, for those who do not understand 
the fine points of either game—there is no comparison 
between the two. A swerving run by a fast three- 
quarter down the field, through the whole opposing 
pack and all the backs is one of the most thrilling sights 


that one can see in any game. The reason why the 
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comparatively dull Association game—dull, be it repeated, 
merely to the ignorant or half-informed—has been more 
popular is. no doubt, that the mere excitement of local 
partisanship was enough. The game that happened to be 
taken up first served. If Rugby becomes everybody's 
game and the tremendous partisanship of the Association 
game, as it is known in its full flower in the North of 
England, is transferred to the Rugby game we shall have 
more occasions for illegitimate violence. Rugby, of 
course, gives more opportunities. 

The All-Blacks were a truly magnificent side. If 
‘hey have not taught us a great deal it will be our fault. 
We congratulate them heartily on their success, which 
they thoroughly deserved. 


THE THEATRE 
UNLIKELY DRAMA 
Aimost every Sunday night in London now all through the 


an interesting 
* Pleasant 


> 


winter you can, if you know where to go, sec 
play pretty thoroughly produced. There are 
Sunday Evenings,’ there are ‘The Fellowship Players,’ 


there are “The Play Actors,’ there are “ The Sunday 
Players,” ‘“*The Stage Society,’ “The Three Hundred 


Club,” and * The Phoenix Society,’ and probably half a 
dozen Others. All these societies except * The Pleasant 
Sunday Evenings” produce a full length play in a regular 
theatre with a professional producer and cast, all this for 
one, or at most for two performances. There were two 
characteristic plays produced, for instance, a few Sundays 
ago, Ben Jonson's Silent Woman and Robert Nichol’s Guilty 
Souls. These two plays and their productions were typical 
of the work of such societies as they at present exist. 

But many and successful as these societies are, it has been 
suggested that the gaps Ieft by the commercial theatre are 
even now not quite filled by them. It seems indeed, if we 
consider the work of these societies, that it is really only the 
playwright among the stage fraternity who gets the benefit 
Hlurried production by a scattered cast * For 
one night only *’ means that practically no * stunts ” cither 
in the way of acting or producing can be tried. Still less 
can complete new dresses for a whole play be bought, or 
very much done in the way of décor or stage devices. 

Now, whether we ended by liking them or not, it would 
very much amuse us club gocrs to see on the stage some 
of the new expressionist methods of which we have read. I 
wanted to see them so much that I went to Paris on purpose. 
I would rather have them here. But to attempt 
expressionist methods even in the mildest way means novelty, 
and therefore difliculty. In the hurry of these productions 
to try new methods would be to ensure failure, and the 
really very talented actors and producers who work for the 
clubs can only show us what they already know by heart. 
Now, this has consequences ; for these societies are incidentally 
where they see their own or 


of them. 


seen 


schools for young dramatists, 
their friends’ plays produced and pick up practical hints 
as to what you can or cannot “get over” or what is or is 
not effective. In their next plays we see the results of 
what they have learnt. The difliculty is obviously that 
the next batch of plays by the * young men of promise ”’ 
will have to be tackled with the reach-me-down methods 
to which their authors will have painfully adapted them. 
Thus our best young actors, authors, and producers are in 
danger of unwillingly stereotyping the easiest and most 
obvious stage methods instead of using those they would 
naturally prefer. 

Another drawback to our London societies is, to my mind 
the formality of their performances. I should prefer, occa- 
sionally at any rate. the atmosphere, say, of a large college hall, 
to that of a regular theatre—some place where the performers 
sat in the front row till their cue. After all, we are not 
quite the public, but members of a society. A good 
many of us belong because we want to learn more about the 
art of the theatre ; we should like to ask the producer questions, 
to talk over the play with the people who have been studying 
iL so closely ; some of us would like to be allowed sometimes to 


attend rehearsals. Only a few of us would probably take 
advantage of these facilities. but in at least one of the plays 
produced by the society to which we belong we are almost 
sure to take a particular interest; we want to study its con- 
struction or its psychology, or we specially admire and like it; 
and if we are thus really interested the single formal perform- 
ance seems a little bleak. 


Some points such as these have been rhised by a 
distinguished English actress, and also by a Russian 


lady, Mme. Pascar, who is now in London, and who was 
anxious to see something of our theatrical activities. She 
appears to be an actress and producer of experience, having. 
been director of the State Children’s Theatre in Moscow, 
under the Bolsheviks, with whom, however, she now finds it 
impossible to work. In Russia clubs for theatrical production 
have been many, both before and after the revolution, and 
they have always been run on slightly different lines. Pat- 
terns, ** échantillons,”’ a single act or an episode are given 
rather than whole plays, and the performance takes place 
in a theatrical studio. The method seems to be, as a rule, 
that a certain set of people meet every so often in the studio. 
A play, or it may be a ballet or a pantomime, is chosen and 
read and discussed and some representative or debatable 
portion of it is produced by the professional members of the 
club. Only occasionally is a more ambitious performance 
attempted in a theatre and a wider public admitted. 

Now, it is clear that in some such way it is possible to be 
very much more experimental than with a type of organiza- 
tion where a whole play must be produced, and where it is 
essential that each experiment shall be at least bearable be- 
of it. The personnel 
include young actors, 


cause we must have a whole evening 
of such a club would clearly have to 
producers, scene painters, musicians, authors and critics ; 
and if possible established producers. The attraction of the 
club to its theatrical members, besides the scope it would give 
for actual work, would be the presence in friendly surroundings, 
if not often of managers, at least of critics and of people who 
would talk. 

I wonder if such a club would be possible in London? = It 
could perhaps be afliliated to an existing society. For I 
think that divorced entirely from formal performances it 
might degenerate into a series of more or less agreeable and 
aimless parties. The finance might be a dilliculty as in 
England people who care about anything except musical 
comedy are almost all poor. A studio fit to be such a theatrical 
workshop would be difficult to find, but if lent it would go far 
towards the solution of the financial trouble. The life of the 
secretary or director of the club would probably be a hard one, 
but if a studio and a director could be found, I think a good 
many people in London would enjoy such a club. 

A. WiL.LiAMs-ELLIs. 


ART 
1886-1924 
Tue New English Art Club is all that the Academy ought to be 
At times I have been able to praise the Academy for the 
technical proficiency which was displayed on its walls; I 
have condemned it as a devitalized piece of mechanism which 
failed to put the public in touch with what was taking place 
in modern art. Besides showing a technical efliciency equal, 
at least, to that of the Academy, the New English Art Club 
has also a vitality which the older body lacked. To judge 
from this Retrospective Exhibition at the Spring Gardens 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, the New English has always 
been a fluid and dynamic society, ever revaluing its 
type in order that it might keep abreast of the times. 
Its seems to have been, “toleration with dis- 
crimination.” Some of its members, like Sir William 
Orpen, have consistently developed along a safe, technical 
line, others, like Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, have had a deve- 
lopment of reaction, whilst others still show that strong 
advance which comes of growth. The earlier work of Mr. 
McEvoy is executed with such meticulous yet uninspired care, 
that one feels his easy, haphazard and meaningless later work 
would be almost bound to burst upon him as a release, unless, 
of course, he had had a greater power of resistance. Mr. 
Albert Rutherston, on the other hand, showsa steady progression 
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towards a highly controlled and disciplined freedom which 
can be seen even in the small fan-shaped designs, Nos. 299 and 
823. Professor Tonks has always combined a loose freedom 
of brushwork with a thorough organization of tonal values 
and design. Visitors to the exhibition will reecive certain 
surprises ; certain preconceived notions concerning some of 
the artists will require readjustment. Reputations which 
were inclined to sag will again receive a new run of apprecia- 
tion. We have an opportunity of seeing what Mr. Augustus 
John could do in earlier days before he had grown careless 
by too easy applause. In the sureness of its draughtsmanship 
* Ardor ” (50) recalls Holbein ; the manipulation of the pig- 
ment is reminiscent of Hals. Mr. Rothenstein has been, for 
long, associated with the painting of the figure, and perhaps to 
an even greater extent with drawings of celebrities ; yet here 
is a landscape painting of a tree, ** St. Martin’s Summer ” (58), 
which has all that intensity of light and colour to obtain which 
the French Impressionists threw themselves over to all kinds 
of scientific formulae. In this respect it is interesting to 
compare Mr. Rothenstein’s picture with the truc-to-formulae 
“Notre Dame de Constance” (82a) of Mr. Lucien Pisarro. 
Through being hung above a doorway, and consequently 
being seen at the focal distance necessary for the proper inter- 
mingling of the jewel-like little dabs of colour in juxtaposition, 
this picture becomes merely insipid—the formula has defeated 
its purpose. What a much greater colourist than any of the 
French Impressionists was the late Mr. Harold Gilman! 
Although he has retained the juxtaposition of square touches 
of pigment, as in his * Mother and Child ” (31), yet his colour 
harmony is extended to the large related masses of the whole 
picture. His work sings out a note of vitality and originality 
which is apparent in his design as well as his colour. Whistler's 
* Harmony in Red-Lamplight *” (13) becomes a dull monotony 
in comparison with Mr. Gilman's resonant colour schemes. 
It is unfortunate that Sir C. J. Holmes is not seen at his best 
in this exhibition, for he is one of the finest water-colourists 
we have in England. Some of the younger men, too, are but 
poorly represented. In none of the works of Mr. Stanley 
Spenser does he do himself justice ; nor can Mr. Henry Lamb’s 
talent be fully appreciated here. Mr. W. Roberts, whose 
large painting of Dock Gates (exhibited recently at the Chenil 
Gallery) stands out as one of the finest pieces of design in 
modern painting, shows three drawings, two of which, 
* Decapitations (226) and * Shipping” (292), give some 
slight inkling of his potentiality. 

Amongst the other interesting exhibits special notice should 
he taken of the work of Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, Mr. A. Neville Lewis, Miss Dorothy J. Coke, Messvs. 
Paul and John Nash, and Mr. Ethelbert White. 

it is to be hoped that the Club will find a permanent head- 
quarters in this pleasantly situated and suitable gallery. 

W. Met 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STEEL HOUSES AND THE AMENITIES 
OF CONSTRUCTION 
| To the Editor of the Spvcrxror.] 
Sir, Tam sending by to-day’s post a copy of Country Life 


of January 8rd. and would refer you to the article on the 
Steel House, pages 8 to 10. Apparently the Government is 
strongly favouring this type of house, and I see it is suggested 
that experimental cottages of the “ steel’ construction type 
are to be erected in twenty-four of the most important centres 
of industry. In this article we illustrate Lord Weir's type of 
cottage, and other examples of steel construction. Is it 
possible to imagine anything more sordid and objectionable 
than a town, a village, or a group of “* cottages ©’ such as are 
shown in either the first or the second of these illustrations ? 
Living in sordid surroundings can only mean more and more 
dissatisfaction among the working classes, with a consequent 
increase in Communism and in Socialism. The country has 
no right to put up this wretched class of building. 

In comparison with the steel cottages, take the Merstham 
cottages, which are shown by the centre illustration on the 
second page of the article. ‘The contractor who built these is 
perfectly willing to go on building such cottages, and at 


i 


practically the same price. Also I would direct your attentig 
to the Dormanstown houses. Here you have a sy stem of 
steel construction handled in a manner which anyway is ool 
and pleasant to live in; a reasonably happy life would the) 
be possible. } 

It is to be hoped that far more thought will be given to thi, 
latest housing proposal before the country is committed ti 
any great scheme of building cottages such as the ugly ani 
sordid examples shown in the first two illustrations. } 
serious responsibility for any country to take, to authoriy 
abominations such as these. 

While fully recognizing the difficulties that exist, th 
shortage of building labour, supply of materials, &c., y 
feel strongly that these difficulties should not be accepte() 
as an excuse for the erection of houses which are flagrant)! 
bad from an architectural point of view. ‘The old houses 
England are a fine heritage, and the majority of the ne 
houses which have been erected in recent years in connexio; 
with housing schemes have reached a very satisfacton 
level of design. It will therefore be the more regrettable if th 
good work done is to be set aside, and unsightly houses an 
erected wholesale throughout the country. It has yet to 
shown that steel houses are an economical and satisfactory 
part solution of the housing problem, but even though the; 
ure proved to effect a saving in the first cost, and in speed oi 
erection, it will be a short-sighted policy if they ultimately 
prove uneconomical, and remain as excrescences on the land 

I am sure you will agree that this subject is of the greatest 
national importance.—I am, Sir, &e., KEpwarp Hupson. 

20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


[We, of course, agree with Mr. Hudson that beauty—or 
at any rate, appropriateness must be con- 
sidered in housing schemes, and considered with the deepest 
attention. The last thing we desire is the brutalizing of thy 
country. At the same time, the need for emergency houses 
is so great, so terrible, that if we can only gct what we want for 
housing the people in some comfort and decency while th 
slums are being rebuilt, we should not hesitate for a moment 
to support far uglier buildings than those shown in Covniriy 
Life. We have no parti pris in favour of Lord Weir's model, 
and think it probable that others may ultimately be devised 
as good as his or better, both from the financial and thy 
material side. 
the nation a cheaper and better offer in the way of emergency 
houses than is given by other experimenter 
buildings, then unquestionably we must use his offer. 
borrow a saying from an eighteenth-century controversialist 
in regard to the French Revolution, we must not “ pity the 
plumage and forget the dying bird.” We cannot let aesthetic 
considerations forbid the cleansing of the slums. That is : 
proposition to which there can be no opposition among mer 


and seemliness 


If, however, it can be shown that he is making 


in temporary 
TY, 


who have hearts to feel and heads to think. Meanwhile w 
do not admit that seemliness and cheapness and efliciency 
cannot be reconciled. We believe they can. 
that under Lord Weir's scheme the emergency house can be 


Let us assume 


turned out cheaper and better than under some other scheme. 
In that case, we say there is no reason why Lord Weir's model 
should not be modified in regard to pitch of roof, size and form 
of windows, and doors, and general proportions, so as to 
make it perfectly seemly. In the December number of the 
Architectural Review (27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1) there are pictures of one-storey houses in Abo in 
Finland which afford a perfect example of how seemliness 
may be secured in one-storey buildings with zine roofs and 
wooden walls. If that could be done seventy or eighty years 
ago in Finland, why not now in England? It is no good 
merely to abuse Lord Weir's houses as ugly, as undoubtedly 
they are. The essential thing is to make suggestions for 
their improvement. 
we shall get into great difliculties if we do not make a proper 
distinction between the emergency house (which, as we have 
said on a previous occasion, is in fact ** a hard-shell tent”) 
and houses of a definitely permanent character. 
even if we were to accept the perfectly unnecessary assumption 
that emergency houses must be ugly, we have got to have 
them all the same. They are a thousand times better than 
slums. Of the slums we must say as the Elizabethan poct 
said of man-slaying by poison: ‘* Other crimes only speak, 
murder cries out."— Ep. Spectator.] 


And let us say here, in conclusion, that 
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THE SLUM AND THE EMERGENCY HOUSE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The claims of others to your space on this subject may 
well be greater than mine. My excuse for coming in again 
must simply be the intensity of the hope which your slum 
sroposals might be made to rouse in all who feel the weight of 
the social problem. J almost seem to see history turning upon 
them; and, in especial, upon how you determine a certain 
yery small point in the scheme, which you have left indeter- 
minate. Your call to the Ministry of Health, in the matter 
of the clearing of the slums, is that they should move the 
people into temporary shelters, rigged up somewhere quickly, 
until the clearance is made. You say ** temporary shelters,” 
* hard-shelled tents *’ ; just something to keep the wind off, 
so to speak, until the job be done. But you seem also pri- 
yately to hope that some of these emergency houses will turn 
out no such bad houses after all ; houses perhaps with thirty, 
forty, fifty years of a lifetime in them. Lord Weir's * hard- 
shelled tent,” apparently, is actually going to be a durable 
* emergency house ” of that kind. And you hope a few more 
may appear at the exhibition. 

Why not, then, Sir—for very much seems to me to turn 
on the point—aim at the bigger thing explicitly from the 
first; at, say, a £350 house, to be assembled in a fortnight, 
having fifty years of a lifetime ; in other words, a house that 
could keep the slum-dweller once it had got him, and perhaps 
keep him in some of his food, too? Let me say at once that 
what I would now suggest has little or nothing to do with 
Homecrofting. That is a definite science with great new 
possibilities ; how great can never be known till direct experi- 
mentation is done upon it. I am thinking just now only of 
this crowd of refugees from the condemned slum areas who 
have to be taken out of the wind and the cold. And I say, 
with you, get the emergency houses ready for them first ; but 
also I should let it just be understood that they are to be good 
ones, I should let the people see them getting ready, and let 
them hope to stay permanently in them. 

For surely the thing can be done. Take a growing family 
living in an 8s. a week slum home, and insert them intoa Lord 
Weir steel cottage, with enough ground at the back of it to 
vield them another 4s. ven if it is a quarter of an 
acre they have, that 12s. a week in fifty years (£1,560) will 
repay the Ministry of Ifealth the whole capital and a respectable 
rate of interest. And you are only asking the slum dweller to 
take from one quarter of an acre at his door what the ordinary 
man can get out of a 10-rod plot which he has to travel to. 
With the buying powers over land which Mr. Jarratt pointed 
out in your issue of December 27th, combined with mass 


a week, 


production of houses, such a home-on-an-allotment, together 
with a motor-bus service, is clearly within sight. 

Now I know, I think, the danger which lies in accumulating 
suggestions. I know well the importance in all this matter of 
your concentrating on just one single, limited, definite thing 
if you want to get it done. Will you incline to shut out from 
vour plan even this suggestion of such land-cultivating compli- 
cations, for fear of overloading the boat? But it is just 
because your boat is such a very good one that I urge them, 
And this brings me to what I want most of all—which is, to 
see you load on the whole cargo, and persuade one or two other 
strong oarsmen like yourself to come with you into the boat 
and take it straight to port. In plain words, it is surely no 
Utopian dream to think that you might get a few others of the 
powerful leading publicists of England with you aboard this 
this one, or else another like unto it, which you all 
For here you are hard up against what 
Surely there is 


ship 
together might build ? 
every publicist in England is interested in. 
not a publicist in England who cannot see looming up behind 
this ** menace of the slums ”’ which makes your ** emergency ” 
that other ‘* menace of famine ” which makes the emergency 
we are all in, and which only missed us by a hair’s breadth 
when the late U-boats beset our shores. Let us confront this. 
What finer, greater programme could occur to the masters of 
could it but spontaneously occur to several of them 
at onee—than this: gradually to entrench the whole people 
against famine, by a policy of housing and educating ? 

We need for this and your emer- 
gency houses, if they are fifty-year houses, are already the 
We want areas of pretty, mass-produced 


our Press 


a new kind of suburb ; 


beginning of it. 


emergency houses, each with its } to ? acre or acre behind it» 
paid for as above; on which ground, at a pinch, a family 
could survive a blockade. We should build them and go on 
building them, till in every industrial city the main mass of the 
industrial populations are got into this position of safety ; a 
position notice, not of safety only, but of comfort and happi- 
ness and beauty, from the moment the schools in these areas 
begin to train the elder children expressly for life in a garden 
home. And let us not forget such education is precisely 
the richest in all the educational values. We shall entrench 
against famine, then. No single thing, done nationally, 
would automatically add so many other things unto us. To 
do it nationally means getting the national mind upon it. 
And a united pull by half-a-dozen real leaders of national 
opinion could do that. It would catch like prairie fire. Just 
think to the hearts of how many people a united effort to 
spread the populations on a method which would pay for itself 
would come home. Sunlight and vegetable food! All the 
smoke-abatement workers would welcome it, all the fighters of 
tuberculosis, all the medical advocates of right feeding, all 
the military defenders of the country 
would see cardinal value in it; beyond these, how many 
education-reformers would bless the education that was in 
it ; and more important than all, think of its welcome by that 
whole tide-way of opinion which really believes in Kropotkin, 
in Britain for the British, and in freeing man from wages and 
offering him room for his creative instincts. I say, it would 
atch like prairie fire. 

And, Sir, you actually commence all this with your slum 
policy, if you aim to permanently spread your slum-dwellers. 
Of course, you will not start a conflagration in the green tree. 
Poor and the very poorest of material to grace an allotment- 
home is the slum-dweller. But that he is hopeless I for one 
shall never believe till I have seen the power of Hope really 
tried on him. Let’s count the factors before we believe that 
nothing can be done, even in the green tree. Just imagine the 
inspiration of moving out of that slum hovel with wife and 
children into a place where there is a quarter of an acre for 
them to disport themselves over. That tide of new fecling in 
the breast only needs be utilized with some psychological 
insight. And nothing is easier. Approach this whole slum- 
clearing business in a human Circularize the whole 
population of the condemned area the moment the verdict 
has been given. Raise their hopes in the new life that awaits 
them. Let them see their new little town abuilding. Brighten 
their Sundays with little pilgrimages out to it. And while 
mass-producing houses for them, do but mass-produce a few 
extra ones. Reserve these for a small smattering of the 
practised plot-holders of the town, who would like a house 
on their plot, and don’t mind about the neighbours. You 
would be sure then that some would do well ; and the others 
would all at least see what to do. Evangelize them to the new 
life. Let everything be ready for them in the new place before 
the demolition starts—cven to the ploughing-up of the ground 
and the provision of a few simple tools. And let them all 
trek out with their baggage and their bundles on one day. 
It will take a poet to paint that day. Nay, no poct will ever 
paint what is in the hearts of some of them. Battered, broken 
earthenware! We are not foolish enough to think we can 
save them all. But we can save some—who shall say other- 
wise! And the point is, that if we can save these, we can save 
England. We have hit the principle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

University College, Cardiff. J. W. Scorrt. 


lovers of home life ; 


way. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sin,—As a retired doctor, who in earlier years had experience 
in slum life, your letters on that subject and emergency houses, 
together with the letter of Mrs. Sophia Baker, of Meopham, 
Kent, in your issue of November 29th, have much interested 
me. Ican confirm all that she says from personal observation, 
and have often regretted that no Prime Minister or Member 
of Parliament has ever tackled the subject with a determined 
intention to improve That children 
should be born and reared in such surroundings is a reproach 
to any so-called civilized nation ; for the scenes of immorality 
and actual wickedness to which they are exposed can only 
be called disgraceful ; nor can it be surprising that they grow 


ywresent conditions. 
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up as vagrants and criminals.—I am, Sir, &« 
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AMERICAN-CONTROLLED GOLD 
STANDARD 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— So far, two nations engaged in the Great War have 
arranged to pay reparations or War debts (economically, 
they are the same) to other nations. One is Germany and 
the other Great Britain. What may be the result of trans- 
ferring, or secking to transfer, large quantities of gold and 
goods from one nation to another, receiving nothing in 
exchange, goes beyond the experience of any of us, nor 
van history aid us. 

Under the Dawes scheme Germany, however, is protected. 
That scheme considered it of greater importance that Germany 
should be placed and kept on a gold level than that she 
should pay reparations. Therefore, Germany is provided 
with a safety valve in that her reparation payments are 
dependent on the rate of exchange. To that they have to 
be adjusted. Germany’s liability consists in providing gold 
marks in Germany. There it ceases. The task of exchanging 
them into foreign currencies is in the hands of an Allied 
Transfer Committee, whose main concern, apparently, is 
not to endanger the gold value of the mark. Rather than 
that should happen the marks are to be allowed to accumulate 
in Germany until a total equal to about £250,000,000_ is 
reached. Then the contribution from the German budget, 
estimated in a normal year to be equal to £62,500,C00 per 
annum, automatically ceases for the time being. 

But Britain has no such protection. Our debt payments 
to the United States are definitely fixed, and, spread over 
the next sixty years, come to the stupendous total of 
$10,.785.000,000, equal, even at par, to over £2,200,000,000. 
Unlike Germany, our liabilities do not end in providing 
pounds in London. We have to provide dollars in America. 
We are thus afforded no safety valve through being able 
to adjust the payments to the exchange. But, so long as we 
retain the embargo on the export of gold, we are free to 
allow the exchange to become adjusted to the payments. 
This, then, is our safety-valve. Remembering the unprece- 
dented nature of the transactions—the creation by us 
of wealth and giving it to the United States in gold and goods, 
receiving nothing in exchange — the provision of a safety-valve 
seems to be absolutely necessary if we are to carry out our 
contract. 

Now comes the news that the Governor and a Director 
of the Bank of England are in America—for what purpose ? 
According to the American correspondent of the Morning 
Post: “to arrange for a resumption of the gold standard 
in England through co-operation with the Federal Reserve 
Board in the use of the excessive stock of gold now held 
by the American Government.” If this is correct) then 
the object of the visit would appear to be to raise a loan, and 
also to arrange for the deliberate destruction of our safety- 
valve by the withdrawal of the embargo on the export of 
gold. Difficult although our task would be, even with an 
exchange which could be adjusted to these abnormal debt- 
payments, yet to attach the pound to the dollar and thus do 
away with the safety-valve, with the payments scarcely begun, 
is asking for trouble, and is extremely likely, sooner or 
I must confess that not since 
the War has anything perturbed me more. 

The position of the United States in the matter is not 
difficult to understand. Rich beyond all measure and loaded 
up with gold, they see that in the payment of their War 
debts by us and, later on, it may be, by other nations in 
Europe, they are destined to receive more and still more 
gold. Now, gold means financial power, but only on condition 
that some other of the leading nations of the world accept 
it. Obviously, therefore, it is of the first importance to the 
United States to induce England to resume the gold standard 
as early as possible. Until we actually do so the United 
States are haunted by the fear that they may yet be left 
high and dry with their gold in which their War debts are 
payable, and which, therefore, they must continue to receive 
or cancel the debts. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the upward 
movement in the American exchange has emanated from 
the other side. That this is so one has only to look at our 
trade returns for the past year, which, for the eleven months, 


AN 


later, to cause an explosion, 


unfortunately show an adverse balance of £294,000,000, 
which is £117,000,000 more than for 1928. We are, in facet, 
being lured on to the gold standard by America lending us 
more money. . While to crown all, the Bank of England 
is apparently now engaged in arranging for a loan, or at any 
rate a credit, from the Federal Reserve Board. 

It seems almost incredible that we should be preparing 
to rely on borrowed money from America when it is wholly 
unnecessary and our indebtedness is already so large. Our 

. true interest surely lies in repaying America as quickly as 
possible. With the co-operation of the Empire we have 
it in our power to produce the gold and goods which would 
result in America being paid well ahead of time. This we 
have the option to do on three months’ notice. Part of our 
gold reserves, lying dormant and earning nothing, could 
also be used for this purpose. In these ways we could build 
up what in effect would be a protective reserve against the 
American Exchange, for use or not as we thought fit. Before 
so very long, if we set to work in dead earnest, the cards 
would be in our hands. 

With this protective reserve, represented by payments 
ahead of our engagements, if we wished to help the American 
Exchange we could then diminish our purchases of dollars in 
payment of the debt. On the other hand, if we wished to 
prevent gold from coming here we could buy dollars and pay off 
more debt, diverting the sinking fund if necessary. Of perhaps 
still greater importance, by retaining the embargo on the 
export of gold, we would retain our safety-valve, and in view 
of the nature, the magnitude, and the duration of the trans- 
actions involved, who can say that it will not yet be necessary 
from time to time for the exchange to fall and so bring into 
play the natural corrective of a stimulus to exports and a 
check to imports in order that our debt may be liquidated? 
But that is not all. We would retain our freedom over the 
rate of interest to lower it or raise it as suited this country 
best, having regard to its effect on our trade, on our employ- 
ment, and on the cost of our internal debt. 

I repeat that it is seareely credible that the Bank of 
England should be engaged in bartering away our freedom 
in all these things which are so vital to the nation—and in 
exchange for what? An American-controlled gold standard, 
which must inevitably result in the United States becoming 
the world’s supreme financial power, with England their 
tributary and satellite, and New York the world’s financial 
centre.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. F. Daruinc, 

Tollycomber, Englefield Green. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Prima facie, one would have thought that, if it were 
possible, where man interfered with Nature he would have 
done his best to improve upon her ; but one moment's reflec- 
tion, after a mental glance at the chicf towns of this country, 
will bear in upon us forcibly that man’s interference has been 
all to the bad. As was pointed out last year in the Spectator, 
our large towns are a disgrace to civilization—dismal, and for 
many days during the winter months quite funereal. 

Yet man (including woman) takes pride in himself, in his 
person, in his clothes, his house and his furniture. He flies 
from the darkness of the outside influence, from the dreary 
streets, from the soot-begrimed walls of public buildings and 
his neighbour's house, and seeks the cheeriness of his household 
surroundings to drown the memory of the atmosphere without. 
He is therefore not unheedful of the misery and dirty condition 
of his town, but is so accustomed to it (since his infancy) 
that he accepts it as an evil necessity ; it becomes almost a 
brain-buried nightmare, and is only allowed to rise to con- 


Sir, 


sciousness when depression has otherwise overcome his usual 
complacency. 

If every man and woman would be determined that their 
own town should be treated with as much care and attention 
as their own person, that cleanliness is as important in a town 
as in a house, that brightness and briskness of atmosphere are 
as obtainable there as in the country, rapid progress might be 
made towards the fulfilment of the ideal. While, however, 
apathy towards this question dominates the mind of the 
ordinary citizen improvement cannot take place. 

That the smoke of towns is not limited te the town area 
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itself is well known, and I have personally seen a London fog 
two miles east of Basingstoke, and a country chauffeur smelt 
it thirty-six miles from town, while once in the Western 
Highlands I saw a Glasgow “ particular ” calmly settle itself 
on a loch thirty miles from its starting place. 

In addition to these aesthetic disasters 
there are many others which have been related 
over again, but as a member of the medical profession I 
cannot refrain from reiterating some harmful results on health 
due to its blighting effects. These results are produced in 
two ways, firstly by interfering with tin passage of the sun’s 
rays to earth, and secondly by the direct action of the solid 
and liquid (mostly acid) particles of the soots, and I might 
add thirdly, by discouraging the ventilation of houses, 
for a sootladen atmosphere adds much to the labour of house- 
cleaning. And first as to the cloud effect, the black blanket 
effect. Nothing is better known among physicists than that 
the sun is the ultimate source of all life, and that if it were 
blotted out altogether life on this planet would cease, but as 
plants will grow in the dark so will humans, and their growth 
will be similar, tall and colourless. Those who are now care- 
less or unheeding in this matter have but to walk down a 
slum, glance at the pale, colourless cheeks of the child inhabit- 
ants to be convinced that those children have been grown 
like celery under a pot, i.¢., for the purpose of keeping them 
pale. But this pallor means more than the pallor of the 
celery, for. it is accompanied by an impoverishment of the 
blood, which lays the human bodies open to the attacks of 
such dire diseases as tuberculosis and rickets. Both of these 
(to mention no others) lay a heavy hand on the poor of our 
towns, at a time when nature is most susceptible of injury— 
an injury which will leave its mark through life even if it 


due to smoke, 
over and 


does not quite blot out. life. 

Secondly, the direct effect of the soot through its tarry 
and acid compounds. This is produced by the falling of the 
solid substances on the mucous (covering) membrane which 
passes right through the body. We are all aware of the 
sereness thus produced in the eyeball, in the throat, the 
nose and the consequent * running * and cold, but far more 
serious is the result on the mucous membrane of the lungs 
causing bronchitis and lighting up old tuberculosis. These 
evil effects mostly fall on the elderly, and many are the deaths 
which can be directly attributed annually to the frequent 
recurrences of these troubles due to fog, the consequent 
strain on an old heart and complete failure later on.—I am, 
Sir. &e., li. A. Des VoOEwx. 


Lymington, Hants. 


THE BRITISH IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—At intervals, the heavy fog that hangs over Russia 
lifts for a moment, but seldom to disclose those Utopian 
visions, which apparently haunt the imaginations of * Com- 
rade ** Pureell and Co. A glimpse I have obtained recently 
through a friend, a capable and reliable man who has made 
it his business to explore the circumstances in which those 
or rather, surviving—in Russia, 
In Leningrad, in Moscow, and 


of our own race are existing 
is certainly not exhilarating. 
scattered about Russia there are worthy old men and women, 
who have lived laborious days and shown themselves true 
to British traditions in that foreign land, where many, indeed, 
were born or bred, who for no fault of their own have lost 
their all in the great cataclysm and know not how the wolf 
can be kept from the door in these grim winter months. 
The Imperial War Relief Fund has striven nobly to help 
them, but its power to help is becoming sadly limited. 
Owing moreover to the fact of their British citizenship, 
British residents in Russia are cut off from the aid of funds 
for Russians, while in some cases for the same reason they 
have lost the employment which meant their daily bread. 
Thus it must be confessed that their birthright, the birthright 
of which we British are so proud, may be regarded almost 
as a drawback to these poor folk. Yet they continue to 
look for help to Great Britain. It is, however, only repatria- 
tion that their country 6ffers, which in effect means a free 
passage to the workhouse. And some of the survivors, 
paralysed, bedridden, stone deaf and blind, could scarcely 
be conveyed here, even as stretcher cases. One heroic 
woman refused to leave Russia because it meant abandoning 


a sister who lay between life and death. The sister recovered, 
but she herself went mad under the long strain. ‘To attempt 
to transport this class of sufferers would be almost as crue! 
as it would be difficult. Recently, however, an ex-oflicial’s 
widow accepted the Government’s offer. She was more 
than elderly, but she contrived to obtain a situation as cook. 
Her strength was not, however, equal to her courage. Her 
health broke down, and she crept back to Leningrad to share 
a daughter's scanty fare. Semi-starvation with loved ones 
in familiar surroundings seemed preferable to the gaunt 
isolation of the workhouse. Yet slow starvation is not a 
fate to which we English folk would readily consign these 
poor souls who cling so pathetically to their status of British 
subjects. 

Knowing the ready generosity of your readers, Sir, I venture 
therefore to appeal for their help to ease the lot of these men 
and women. So little will be so much to them. £609 would 
mean that for long months to come the grim menace of 
starvation would be exorcised and that the New Year would 
dawn with a promise of hope to these of our own race who 
are now wellnigh hopeless. 

Any sums, great or small, marked 
and addressed to Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, 
Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C.1, London, 
instantly and gratefully acknowledged and wisely and care- 
fully distributed amongst the truly needy. I am, Sir, &e., 

WINIFRED BuURGHCLERE. 

[Although we hesitate to ask our readers for more money 
in these days, it is impossible to resist Lady Burghelere’s very 
Her charitable Funds have always been not 


* British in Russia’ 
K.C.B., 26 
will be 


moving appeal. 
merely successes, but great successes. The reason is implicit 
in this letter ; not only does Lady Burghelere write irresistibly, 
but her association with a Fund is a guarantee that the cause 


it serves is both genuine and urgent.—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE WEALTH PRODUCED BY OTHERS 
[| To the Editor of the Specrsron.] 
Sir,—In your issue of last week ° I. L. P..”’ in a reply to the 


Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, says : ‘ Do they, for instance, 
consider it is moral for an able-bodied citizen to live in idleness 
from the wealth produced by others.’”” Now, no reasonable, 
thinking person, whether he possesses or professes Christianity 
or not, considers it moral for an able-bodied citizen to live in 
idleness from the wealth produced by others. So why ask 
such an inept, fatuous question ? I would like to know what 
in “J. L. Ps” opinion is an able-bodied citizen, and what 
percentage out of forty-two millions. Someone at some time 
or other must have provided the capital —father, mother 
or relatives. 

I commenced work in the coal mine before I had reached 
the age of twelve. TI am not a high-paid official ; simply an 
ordinary miner, who has had only the average wage since I 
commenced work in the mine. ‘Thousands have made more 
than me in the mine. ‘To-day—this is the point I want to 
bring out —mny fellow-workmen would say that [ am just in 
my prime, yet the house I possess and live in could be sold 
for £609 to-morrow, while my other invested savings, plus my 
furniture, would bring m> over £1,000. Now, if my estate, 
real and personal, were realized and invested in some profitable 
productive concern, for my personal gain, of course, would 
“7. L. P.” contend that my action was immoral ? 

Re the Church's Founder, T would like to reply to another 
That would mean more 
£4-46 ; 
grace from 


A MINER, 


sentence referred to by “1. L. P.” 
space, but my reply is in Matthew's Gospel 
Matt. xiii. 12—words which would come with ill 
a Socialist.—1 am, Sir, &c., 


XXili. 


MR. WILLIAM ARCHER, 


|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,-—In the several obituary William 
which have appeared in your own and other journals, all of 
which deal with his distinctive place as a dramatic critic, 
no reference is made to his work in other fields, to which he 
attached higher importance. The public ignorance as to 
this is probably explicable in the fact that his contributions 
were printed in journals of which the public has little heed — 
the monthly Literary Guide and the Annual of the Rationalist 
Press Association, both of which are organs of that Association, 


notices of Archer 
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Vor a long series of years William Archer has been a 
doughty, uncompromising champion of Rationalism, challeng- 
ing every creed and dogma regarded (nowadays, in some still 
orthodox circles, less regarded) as fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. Incisive and exhaustive as are all his writings 
on the subject, they are tempered with a charity and sympathy 
which they can best manifest who have mastered the nature 
of the foe against whom they are contesting. All that he 
wrote was the more effective because expletive never usurped 
the place of argument. He acted on Lord Morley’s dictum : 
* We will not attack you; we shall explain you. History 
will place your dogma in its class, above or below a hundred 
competing dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classifies his 
species. From being a conviction, it will sink to a curiosity ; 
from being the guide to millions of human lives, it will dwindle 
to a chapter in a book.” A great sociologist, a hater of war, 
William) Archer was urgent of such reforms in systems of 
education as a chief agent in lifting man to a nobler plane. 
Under the title Let Youth but Know, he published in 1905, 
under the nom de plume * Kappa,” an admirable, little- 
recognized outline of the direction on which education should 
run. This done, the rest of his writings dealt solely with 
theology and ethics. Upon this he said, * If we lose our hold 
on reason, we inevitably lose our hold on conduct.” Among 
his more characteristic writings are a candid and rather 
caustic review of some of Dean Inge’s Outspoken Essays, 
notably his * Confessio Fidei” ; a demolition of the hybrid 
product which Mr. If. G. Wells evolved in his God the 
Invisible King ; and an acute analysis of ** Modernism” in 
the Literary Guide of last November, wherein he showed 
that ** Christianity is visibly and rapidly breaking-up from 
within.” 

Ilis death is the passing away of a noble soul ; of one that 
has “ borne to right and light its witness high.”’—1I am, 
sir, &e., Epwarp CLopp. 

elldeburgh. 

SCOTTISIL RULERS AND 
SENTIMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrxron.| 

Sin, If Mr. Ifugh I. Dutton will be good cnough to make 
further research he will acquit me of having * fallen into 
a very serious error” in stating that in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Cabinet “ no representative of a Constituency 
South of the Tweed held a seat.” To be absolutely accurate 
I should, have English representative and 
still further strengthen my contention concerning the unwise 
and unfair boycott of Knglishmen. True, his choice 
limited, but that is another phase of the situation. 

1 would remind Mr. Dutton that Berwick, for which Sir EF. 
Grey sat, is situated North of the Tweed; that Mr. John 
Burns, President of the Local Government Board (I believe 
but am not quite sure), was not a member of the Cabinct at 
the time of its formation, but subsequently attained Cabinet 
rank on the reconstruction of this Department ; that Mr. 
Ilerbert Gladstone is a ‘ typical’? Seot, born of a Welsh 
mother ; that Mr. Lloyd George (Carnarvon) is a Welshman ; 
that Lord Aberdeen was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
that Mr. Bryee, an Ulster-Seot, was Chief Seeretary, 
Mr. Birrell, who later on succeeded him in that oflice.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Jlowarp Reurr, Ifon. Secretary, 

The Royal Society of St. George, 

5 Bloomsbury Square. 
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MARK TWAIN 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir. If Miss Iudson will look at my article again, she will 
see that I did not demy Mark Twain natural talents. My 
objection is to the way in which they were used and to the 
attitude Twain chose to adopt for the sake of popularity. 
The comparison with Lewis Carroll does not help him. Carroil 
never championed the bumptious colonial attitude, never 
made himself a trumpeter of rabble prejudices. He would 
not, for example, have described the delicate nude in the 
Uffizi as * Titian’s beast,” or have seen nothing in it but 
pornography. I am willing to believe that Twain knew 
better, but that only makes his crime the worse. Personally, 
J do not find the “ absurdities’? Miss Hudson quotes 
‘delicious,’ but ten times the number would not alter the 


ey 
ee 


fact that the mind of Mark Twain as revealed in his published 
works was a detestable mind, a mob mind, a disparaging 
mind. If Miss Hudson admires that type of mind and the 
low conception of human life which Twain championed, 
then she and I differ profoundly.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ricuarp ALDINGTON, 


“ ALL-IN ” INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.|} 
Sir.—In the last issue of the Spectator Mr. Moss gives some 
interesting figures and concludes “* that if these ave anything 
of a guide the increased costs of the Broad Scheme would 
be a fairly severe charge on employers,” and mean “ an 
additional charge of 50 per cent. above the present costs.” 
When one examines Mr. Moss's figures the question arises 
as to the number of men the employers paid insurance for, 
When a worker is unemployed the employer is relieved of any 
payments for Health and Unemployment Insurances and for 
Workmen's Compensation. The figures given relate to the 
engineering trade in Glasgow, where unfortunately there has 
been a very high percentage of unemployed, and for these 
the employers make no insurance contributions. And _ yet 
Mr. Moss, in dividing the total costs paid in the year by 
the firms, divides by the total number on the books instead 
of the number of those actually employed and for whom 
insurances were paid. 
Let me show the difference this would make :— 


\ B. by 
s. d s. d. s. d, 
Employers’ costs per week per employee 
as given by Mr. Moss .. Ll 73 .. 1103 ..1 Gj 


Employers’ costs per week per employee 
for those working :— 

Health and Unemployment, Is. 3d. 
per week; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion on basis of £2 10s. per week 
average wage at 1 per cent., 6d. 
per week os ee wie ow if @ wt Dw t 8 

To this Is. 9d. per week must be added costs connected with 
Poor Law, Pensions, &c. 

As for other points raised by Mr. Moss: (1) Insured persons 
between sixteen and eighteen will pay half the contributions 
and receive half benefits. (2) Private traders and “ little 
* will come in. (3) Mr. Moss desires larger pensions. 
I am not unsympathetic. I prefer, however, to try for some 
thing better and immediately obtainable rather than wait 
indefinitely for the ideal. 

Mr. Moss will recognize that my proposals (1) Double the 


masters 


present sickness benefit (from 15s. to 30s. per weck); 
(2) Increase Old Age Pensions three times (from 10s. to 


30s. per week); 
(from 70 to 63); 
fatherless 


(3) Lower the pension age by seven years 
(4) Provide pensions for all widows anc 

children; (5) Almost solve the unemployment 

problem by enabling one million workers over 63 to retire at 

once on pensions and so provide places for the younger 

workers now uncmployed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. T. Broan. 


POETRY 


A MEMORY 


I wave no memory of his face, 
A bearded man or smooth and bare $ 
I never heard my mother call 
My father either dark or fair, 
All I remember is a coat 
Of velvet, buttoned on his breast : 
Where I, when tired of fingering it, 
Would lay my childish head and rest, 
Ilis voice was low and seldom heard, 
His body small—I’ve heard it said ; 
But his hoarse cough made children think 
Of monsters growling to be fed. 
If any children took that road, 
And heard my father coughing near, 
They whispered, “ Hist! Away. away 
There's some big giant lives in there!” 
W. lf. Davies, 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


SEVEN BOOKS OF ESSAYS 


The Peal of Bells. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Many Furrows. By Alpha of the Plough. (Dent. 6s.) 

White Horse and Red Lion. By James Agate. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Impressions and Comments. By Havelock Ellis. (Constable. 


12s.) 

Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth 
Press, 2s. 6d.) 

The Artist and Psycho-Analysis. By Roger Fry. (Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Henry James at Work. By Theodora Bosanquet. (Hogarth 
Fress. 2s. 6d.) 


TuERE is clearly a great deal to be said against casting general 
observations on events and persons in the form of an essay. 
You will be tempted on the one hand to the over-simplification 
ind distortion usually involved in a direct statement about 
anything ; and on the other hand you may easily be led into 
the pumping up of generalizations and opinions, or the cold 
mood of putting style first and matter second. 

Perhaps the rules of the essay as an aesthetic form were 
onee rigid enough to impose a discipline, but the formal 
pattern has faded out of usage and out of liking, and we see 
, a little like ** the last man” in a late cightcenth 
left bleakly alone with the world. For 
the value of any literary form is 


the essayist 
‘entury moral poem 
it often seems as though 
simply that it adds a third condition to the austere duality of 
writer and subject. We may see the fate of imagined per- 
sonages in fiction, the rhythms and other verbal patterns in 
poetry, or the strict technical limitations of the stage and 
screen, as adding another dimension to the art of writing. 
The written world is enriched by them from being a sort of 
“flat land’ to the vigorous three-dimensional universe of a 
Shakespeare or a Dostoieffsky, in which men and events are 
seen in natural proportion with opinion. (That is with 
opinion very small indeed.) 

The skilful and experienced essayist commands, however, 
the art of perspective, and so by his skill he can seem to add 
depth to his world. He does not, like the unwary school-child, 
involve himself in the hopeless flatness of ** another reason 
for preferring the country is.... and add particular 
instances to his generalizations. In fact, so close do many 
essays get to being stories, that Mr. Lynd’s and Mr. Agate’s 
essays, for instance, are—to pursue the metaphor—like the 
nymphs on a baroque eciling, and you must pry and take 
necount of emphasis before you can be sure if they are in 


relief or not. 

Mr. Robert Lynd is always happiest where he most assumes 
he three and his preachers, bookies, 
‘rench hotel keepers, English publicans, and long-legged little 
girls stand out in amusing and dramatic relief. The Peal of 
Bells is charming, for his style is elegant, he is often witty, 
and his generalizations give evidence of experience and 


dimensional, street 


t 
K 


reflection. 

Mr. Agate’s essays in While Worse and Red Lion are much 
less urbane, but their author has charm, and though here not 
quite perhaps up to his usual form, is yet vigorous and often 
One first-rate piece, however, consists almost 
It is an account of an early Edwardian 


entertaining. 
entirely in quotation. 
society romance, and is unbelievably funny. 

* Alpha of the Plough” again has not so distinguished a style 
as Mr. Lynd. He also forces the pace a little sometimes. 
Though he is good-humoeured and agreeable, he is often too 
quick and sliding. ‘* Pour the tea off quickly,” he says in his 
essay on “* Tea and Mr. Bennett.” He has poured his essays 
off their subjects so quickly that though fresh and aromatic, 
they are often only just straw-coloured. He has in Mr. Clive 
Gardiner an illustrator of admirable line and charming and 
fertile faney. 

But perhaps the most charming essays of the moment are 
those published by the Hogarth Press. That by Miss Bosan- 
quet on Henry James at Work L like, because it is not so much 
an essay as a piece of information garnished with a great dead 


of literary charm. Miss Theodora Bosanquet was Mr. James’ 
secretary for a number of years, working with him in the old 
house at Rye, and she tells things about his methods of 
writing and his way of life which cannot fail to be of 
immediate interest and entertainment to anybody who has 
ever for a moment practised literature or even contemplated 
Much of what she tells will, however, one fancies, 
serve more as an awful warning than Miss Bosanquet quite 
anticipated. 


doing so. 


The other two volumes of the Hogarth Press’s series are 
really lectures. One is by Mr. Roger Fry on The Artist and 
Psycho-Analysis. In this he tells some much needed home truths, 
and points out the way in which many simple-hearted analysts 
have been again and again taken in by artistic charlatans. 
He shows also, in an extremely interesting way, the ground 
upon which artists and analysts—both workers in the 
medium of men’s minds—can co-operate, and indicates what, 
in each other’s domains, they will find of interest. The reader 
should be warned that ‘artist’ is used almost entirely in 
the sense of painter, or anyhow practitioner of one of the 
visual arts, and that some rather immediate literary problems 
(for example, how far you could write a novel from having 
read a number of psycho-analysts’ case reports) are not 
touched upon. 

Much the wittiest of the three essays is Mr. Bennett and 
Mrs. Brown. 
excursion by one of the best of our modern * 


This is a thoroughly entertaining and sprightly 
mystic realist ” 
novelists upon the work of a slightly earlier generation, the 
work of Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bennett, and in a lesser degree 
Mr. Wells. 


which, when read and digested, will, I assure them, ena! 


All readers of novels should get this little essay, 





them to get a great deal more fun out of their library sub- 


scription. If this present standard is kept up, long may the 
series of the Ifogarth essays be continued. 

Just as two of the Hogarth essays are really lectures, so the 
last book on my pile is not really a book of essays at all. 
Until you read the entrics in a diary such as that of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis you may probably believe that the modern 
essay is formless, but in these Impressions and Comments the 
licence is still greater. I am not sure that I do not like Mr. 
Havelock Ellis better when he girds up his loins and writes us 
Little Essays of Love and Virtue, or one of his queer little 
With his scientifie work it would clearly be unfair 
There are 


novels. 
to compare Impressions and Comments. 
brilliant flashes in the book, and here and there an almost 
prophetic richness which seems the fruit of long contemplation. 
But there is also a good deal that is insignificant, and the 
reader will probably find himself resorting to the methods of 
the lucky dip. Besides a number of trenchant remarks upon 
current follies and 
regards birth-control, the curious mix-up of our attitude 
towards sport and humanitarianism, and the thousand con- 
Mr. Ellis hassome passages 


some 


public hypocrisy short-sightedness as 


tradictions incident to our state 
on religion and the fate of the soul which to me seem beuutilul, 
and fit cither for Christian or Agnostic. 

In the entry for September 5th, for instance, he writes on 
the passage on the Lord’s Prayer, * Forgive us our trespasses 
and points out 
how we went War: we 
genuinely believed, that is, that the Germans had trespassed 


as we forgive them that trespass against us,” 
on saving that all through the 
against us, and were genuinely occupied in killing, starving 
and thinking ill of those trespassers. ‘ What is wrong,” he 
says, “ with our interpretation of this petition?” And he 
suggests that we could perhaps fruitfully regard it as a petition 


to our higher selves :— 


To ask that one’s own higher self should forgive one’s own 
trespasses is the hardest prayer to answer that we can ever offer 
up. If we can breathe this prayer and find it truly answered tn a 


harmony of exalted comprehension and acceptance, then we have 


learnt what forgiveness is. 


That this is not true of many unspeculative and vigorous 
persons who can condone their own conduct indefinitely does 
not prove that it is not extraordinarily true of almost all 
nicely adjusted and introspective minds, who have in all ages 
felt a kind of harshness and despair rise in them at their own 
unceasing fallibility, and who have too often transferred their 
self-accusation and lashed mankind, 


A. Wintrams-ELuis. 
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COMPETITION 


THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ”’ OFFERS 
A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN ORIGINAL FOUR-LINE 
EPIGRAM ON ‘“‘ THE MODERN WORLD.” 








RULES. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, 
January 23rd. 


2. Envelopes must be addressed: ‘ Epigram,’ the 


Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2. 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of 


every competitor must be written clearly at the foot of his 
manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted 
for the competition, nor can he enter into correspondence 
with competitors. 

5. The Editor 
manuscript submitted. 

6. Any epigram which mentions psycho-analysis, rejuvena- 
tion, Bolshevism, jazz, modern poetry or modern art will be 
severely handicapped, but not necessarily disqualified. 

[In reply to inquiries, the Editor would inform compctitors 
that the epigrams must contain neither more nor less than 
four lines of verse, and that each competitor may send in as 
many epigrams as he wishes.] 


reserves the right of printing any 


BOOKS 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


Proranry the Battle of Jutland will set historians by the 
ears in a hundred years’ time. To begin with, the Germans 
are quite convinced that they gained a notable victory and 
completely destroyed the prestige of the British Fleet. Our 
own authorities are equally convinced that the result of 
the battle discouraged the German Fleet and showed that 
it could never hope to come into action again. At any rate, 
it is true that both nations had cause for dissatisfaction ; 
we certainly let opportunities slip by us, and it is by our 
mismanagement that we allowed the credit of the battle 
to be in any way debatable. Lord Jellicoe has so far borne, 
by innuendo if not by direct accusation, the main burden 


of responsibility ; but now we have a book by Admiral 
Sir Reginald Bacon, The Jutland Scandal (tutchinson), 


which places the blame upon new shoulders. The sole cause of 
the incompleteness of our suecess, he argues, was the inexperi- 
ence of Lord Beatty. We do not agree, but at all events 
Admiral Bacon is an able exponent of the strategical 
doctrines associated with Lord Jellicoe. 

Mr. Francis Arthur Jones has written an exccllent biography 
of Thomas Alva Edison (Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Jones 
knows his subject intimately and has given a clear, non- 
technical account of his inventions. It is amusing to find that 
immense seepticism was expressed by academical scicntists 
over each of Edison's inventions ; in especial they were confi- 
dent that his electric light bulb was impracticable, and they 
were engagingly sarcastic at his expense. And, as we might 
expect, England was the last among civilized countries to 
adopt electric lighting. Mme. Jeanne Bordeux’s biography of 
Eleonora Duse (tutchinson) is highly coloured and sentimental ; 
but for all its faults it provides us with a mass of information. 

In Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations (London : 
G. E. Stechert and Co.) Mr. Maurice T. Price has catalogued 
and illustrated, quite disinterestedly, the various kinds and 
qualities of response which our missions have aroused in other 
peoples. The most difficult to deal with is absolute indifference 
or lack of comprehension. When the Congo negroes heard 
Richards preach to them on sin, they were sympathetie— 
they suspected other tribes of being sinners and they quite 
believed that Richards himself was sinful ; but they absolutely 
refused to admit such things of themselves, In China one of 


— ee 


: 


the chief difficulties missionaries met was the instinctiy. 
belief in the Chinese that white men are of an inferior and 
tributary race; and every attempt at conciliation ang 
kindliness was taken as a recognition of this inferiority. 
A Chinaman is reported as having said, forty years after tly 
Opium War, * When England revolted, it was the greatey 
rebellion since the world began.” There are more important 
reactions than these, of course ; and all of them are analyze 
and separated into their kinds in Mr. Price’s book. It is, 
valuable work ; though the treatment seems more elaborat; 
that it need be. Mr. K. L, P. Martin, whose short treatise 
Missionaries and Annexation in the Pacific (Oxford University 
Press), shared the Beit Prize in 1921, is still more detached 
from apologetic intentions ; he states of our missions that 
“on a broad survey of their work, the good outweighed the 
bad.” A translation of Pistis Sophia, one of the most import. 
ant of early Christian documents, has been published by Mr, 
George Horner (S.P.C.K.). 

Professor Charles Hall Grandgent writes very discursive and 
amusing essays in Getting a Laugh (Humphrey Milford): 
but his very wide erudition gives them ballast, and he shows 
# most unexpected talent for mecting strange adventures, 
or for seeing point in occurrences which most of us would 
have forgotten. There is this tale, for example: ‘ Later 
in my career, I met an elderly Dutchman, who, having amassed 
2 fortune in his native land, indulged his lifelong desire to 
travel, and visited the Black Forest. There, to his amazement, 
he saw hills, huge humps of carth, tree-covered, rising without 
apparent cause high into the air. * And you will hardly believe 
me,” he declared, * but I assure you it is true. On these hills 
were streams of water, starting near the top, all by themselves, 
and running down to the bottom !’ Three volumes are 
added to Philip Allan’s series of British Artists, 
Bariolozzi, Zoffany, and Kauffman, by C. U.S. John, David 
Cow, by F. G. Roc, and G. F. Watts, by Ernest H. Short. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


Messrs. 


THE 


Reminiscences of My Youth. 


STEPSON OF THE PEOPLE 


By Maxim Gorki. (Heinemanr., 


TWENTY years ago Gorki enjoyed a reputation of which 
little more than a shadow remains: 
he owed to his polities. 


Some of it, no doubt, 
Nevertheless ‘we find Tehechoy, a 
just though generous critic, writing, at a still earlier date, 
of Gorki that he has * real, great talent,” is * the dough of 
which artists are made,” is * the real thing.” To Tolstoi 
he is a “remarkable writer”; to Korolenko an ungram- 
matical genius. And the work of Gorki’s prime, written 
when the impressions of his wandering youth were. still 
bright in his memory, and the clumsiness of his technique 
had been reduced, if it can no longer fascinate us as once 
it did, may yet convince us that the judgments of Tehchoy 
and Tolstoi signified something more than the easy patronage 
of a rising literary man by his successful elders. How is it, 
then, that, while Gorki’s name is perhaps better known than 
that of any other living Russian author, his writings are 
by common consent ranked with the second rate ? This 
instalment of his reminiscences answers the question. 

Gorki was of humble parentage, as indeed was Techehoy, 
but while the latter was educated, because he could earn 
enough to pay the fees, at high school and University, the 
former was schooled in bake shop and on railway, with the 
help of a tattered miscellany of cheap reprints. He read 
economies in Adam Smith, but was bored because, in his 
opinion, he knew all that Adam Smith taught already. He 
read metaphysics, but the fancies provoked thereby were so 
terrible and disturbing that he could not sleep, and dangerous 
hallucinations gave warning to him of insanity. Meanwhile 
he was mecting the queerest and most interesting people. 
With all his hunger for learning Gorki does not appear to 
have been of a naturally studious temperament, and when 
rival claims were made on his attention by Smith on the 
one hand, by tramps, pilgrims, peasants, fishermen and 
peculiar sinners on the other, Smith naturally was defeated. 
Later the time was to come when Gorki, putting aside the 
dreamy poems and cloudy allegories with which he first 
experimented, could gain favour and profit by his stories of 
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In the interim he lost all powers of 
There is not from beginning to end of 
his reminiscences a single idea surpassing the powers of a 
child of six to frame. Pictures, and amusing pictures, there 
are in plenty. ‘ When you describe a thing you see it and 
touch it with your hands,” Tehehoy wrote to him in °98. 
But his large and respectable powers of description are not 
here, and never have been, supported by intelligence. What- 
ever mind Gorki has, he has reserved for his private life, 
and kept out of his writings. 

An exception should perhaps be made to this charge of 


the Down and Out. 
connected thought. 


unintellectuality on behalf of Gorki’s confession: “I> am 
not the son, but the stepson, of the people.” That was a 
saving of genius, whether deliberate or accidental. Gorki 


He thought them, and gives reasons 
why he should, mean, dirty, cruel. He lived uneasily in their 
midst, and admired among them only the rebels. Unhappily 
he was equally at a loss when he entered the company of the 
intelligentsia. His aversion for his early surroundings had 
not been of the quality which could equip him for entry into 
a different society. He remained a rebel, flirting with the 
ideas now of Tolstoi and now of Marx, winning for his bright 
bouquet of memories instant praise, but never assured * what 
it all meant.” As Gorki to-day vacillates between praise and 
ibuse of the Communist Government, so in those happier 
days before his exile and return he now worshipped, now 
So understood, the grim 


never liked the people. 


lespised the literary middle classes. 
short stories of which these reminiscences are composed 
become pathetic. They resemble the naughtiness of a child. 
They are the doubts of an inarticulate sceptie translated 
into fact. 

Regarded, however, as a record of queer experiences, this 
book is full of direct and historic interest. 
pre-revolutionary Russia is unique, while few pages can be 
turned without the eye meeting an extraordinary anecdote. 
Concerning the merits of the English into which the book 
has been put, the less said the kinder, 

If. C. Harwoop. 


WHITEHALL FRONT 


By the Rt. Hon. C. Addison, 
(Herbert 


THE 
Politics from Within, 1911-1918. 


M.D. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Carson. 
Jenkins, 36s. net.) 


Dr. App1son has always been regarded as a philosophic 
Radical of the gentle school, but in this apologia and record 
of his War experience he is out to split heads rather than 
airs. Perhaps this is why he has pitched upon Lord Carson 
to be his book’s sponsor; but even that man of battles is 
responsive to these piping times and, in a blameless introduc- 
tion, splits nothing more serious than an infinitive. Not 
that the good doctor's judgments are unsound. He moved 
n high places, and, although he was never one of those who 
noulded events during the War, he had some opportunity 
of a close-up view of men and affairs. Lord Kitchener, 
among others, loses his halo, but is not more severely handled 
in this than in other histories of the War. We are told the 
story of Kitchener's innocent ignorance of the religious needs 
of the citizen army. 

“ Kitchener knew nothing about the different sects and could 
not see why one chaplain would not do for the lot. However, 
after L.G. had carried his point, according to his description, 
Kitchener brought out a sheet of paper to take the names down. 
The first was Methodists (which he insisted on L. G. spelling for 
him)... . The story went round, though 1 have no doubt it was a 
fabrication, that afterwards in the War Office a memo. was found on 
Kitchener's table to the effect that provision had to be made for the 

Japtist Jews ae lho 

Most of the big armament firms and many of the business 
men get it hot (the politician's fair revenge, if he is literate and 
can write a book, whereas they are not and cannot). Dr. 
Addison takes the Lloyd George view of Mr. Asquith as a 
War Premier and, as the scene winds on, he inclines to the 
Asquith view of Mr. Lloyd George. We are, however, 
spared the poignancices of the post-War period when Dr. 
Addison first was, and then was not, Minister of Health. 

Three-quarters of this book and most of the appendices 
are devoted to the Ministry of Munitions where the author 
was Under-Secretary for eighteen months and then Minister 
for the six months ending July, 1917. Clearly, he feels it 


Its presentation of 


was the hey-day of his career, and he shows an artless vanity 
of the achievements of that astonishing institution, as if he 
alone had created and ruled it during the whole period. 
* It was a glorious job,” he says, as, full of zest, he opens the 
story. The pedigree of the Ministry (before Dr. Addison 
‘ame on the scene) may be described as * By the Board of 
Trade, out of the War Office.’ And what a struggle it was ! 
The big armament firms, shell makers in particular, took the 
line that it was their War anyhow, and they weren't going to 
allow other engineering firms to come into the business as 
direct contractors with the Ordnance Department of the War 
Office. General Von Donop, who was Master-General of 
the Ordnance, backed up the armament firms and for six 
months Kitchener backed up the Master-General. But the 
Board of Trade was in touch with the whole industry of the 
country, and knew that hundreds of engineering and motor 
firms, possessing plant at that time unrivalled in the world, 
were confident of their ability to make shells and fuses. 
The Board sympathized; but it needed some courage to 
tackle the War Office in those days. Eventually Sir H. 
Llewellyn Smith and Sir William Beveridge forced the matter 
on the Cabinet and in six weeks Mr. Lloyd George had blown 
the Master-General sky high. The Ministry of Munitions 
was born at the opening of May, 1915, and the infant grew, not 
gracefully, but into a Frankenstein’s monster, the like of which 
has never been seen among the Departments. Its traces are still 
in Whitehall. 
by doubling the timid military estimates of shells and guns, 
and not least by turning some of the big armament manu- 
facturers into oflicials, the whole resources of the country 


By spending money regardless of the Treasury, 


were eventually, but not for a year or more, harnessed to the 
purpose of war. Dr, Addison still gloats over shell programmes 
and the victories scored against other departments, Trade 
Unions, extortionate and Cabinet Ministers. 
Lavish, too, in his praise, he drags in the names of his fellow 
oflicials, hundreds of them, not 10 per cent. of whom are or 
were known to the public. But he refer to the 
seamy side of the Ministry, the intrigues and the cynical 
Ife remembers the grinding toils, 


contractors 


does not 


waste of time or money. 
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but he does not remember the grinding of axes. Yet the 
output of that weapon in the Ministry was substantial. 
Perhaps it was inevitable ; we shall never know. Anyhow, 
it is all over now. The K.B.E.’s and the peerages have been 
distributed and we can turn with relief to more constructive 
courses. We believe that, at heart, Dr. Addison shares that 
rclicf, but no one would think so from reading his book. 
JANUS. 


ITALY AND NATIONALISM 


Mazzini. By E. Hinkley. (G. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
The Awakening of Italy. By L. Villari. (Methuen and Co, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


TIraty is a fruitful field in which to study problems of 
nationalism and internationalism. The centralization of 
the Roman Empire was the only kind of internationalism 
possible in its era and the most complete that has been known. 
The opposite extreme prevailed in the first half of the last 
century, when the Italian nation was divided into principali- 
ties ruled by alien autocratic dynasties except in Rome herself 
und the surrounding Papal States, where the temporal power 
was misused by the unfit and unpopular authority of the 
Vatican. To-day Italy is a united nation: her monarchy is 
Italianized and popular, and the government is in the hands 
of one whom history may put among the most successful of 
Nationalist leaders. If we give due consideration to times 
and conditions, Mazzini will probably appear a greater Italian 
Nationalist than Signor Mussolini. The prudent statesman- 
ship of Cavour and the bold arm of Garibaldi could never 
have reaped if Mazzini had not sown, and the task of sowing 
his seed from a prisoner's ecll at home or an exile’s garret 
abroad was as nearly superhuman as any performed task in 
history. If Signor Mussolini combined the use of a bludgeon 
with the most persuasive oratory, so too Mazzini found fiery 
calls to war with Austria consistent with the highest spiritual 
and intellectual appeals to his country. We do not doubt 
the burning patriotism of Signor Mussolini, but the prepon- 
derance of the spiritual motive is not yet proved in him as it 
was in Mazzini. No one can realize what Signor Mussolini 
has done without forming high hopes for the permanent good 
results of his work, but they are not consolidated in history 
as can be claimed for Mazzini’s struggle. Mazzini had a 
further vision than any that Signor Mussolini has developed 
publicly. Mazzini’s nationalism was for him but a_ step 
towards internationalism, a brotherhood of free nations. 
Seventy years ago he wrote in terms that might be read as a 
prophecy of a successful League of Nations. Signor Mussolini 
has so far pointed no further ahead thanto an Italian hegemony 
of the Mediterranean. 

Two new books throw light upon this subject, rather a high 
light, since both are panegyries rather than cold history. 
Mrs. Hinkley writes with feminine hero-worship of Mazzini : 
he had many of the attributes of a saint, including persecution, 
and added a brilliant intellect. It is well to have so pleasant 
an biography sect in days of such intense interest for all who 
eare for Italy and Europe. But the authoress makes too 
little allowance for those, other than her hero, who worked to 
free Italy and could not always do without delay all that he 
ealled for. One can almost sympathize with the workers and 
fighters on the spot if they were irritated by the urgings that 
reached them incessantly from the idealist in London or 
Switzerland. We have little objection to her condemnation 
of Louis Napoleon, for he was the least single-minded man 
that ever posed as the deliverer of the oppressed ; but she 
is less than fair to the wretched King -Charles Albert, torn 
hither and thither by powers greater than his own: she does 
not even allow that he behaved decently at the Battle of 
Novara. Similarly, she shows no sympathy with the pious 
Catholics who could not calmly face the terrific breaks with 
tradition entailed by the end of the temporal power though 
they knew its crying abuses. We cannot accept her one 
unsupported accusation against Leo XIII. as Cardinal Pecci. 
These errors of judgment need not detract from our estimation 
of the nobility of Mazzini, and the only error of fact that we 
notice is in the statement that Mazzini’s friend, Sir James 
Stansfield, was a Cabinet Minister in 1859. England need 


not repent of having helped and sheltered this Italian, and 


we learnt from him valuable lessons upon voluntary co-opera- 
tion. Mrs. Hinkley rightly says that he had * no sympathy 
with State Socialism or Communism.” ‘The other book is 
an account of Italy since the War by a well-known Anglo- 
Italian publicist. Here the Fascisti are the heroes who 
can do no wrong, while men like Signor Nitti could do nothing 
right. 

Signor Villari carries his tale down to the elections of last 
spring, which he says were conducted in absolute secrecy 
without any pressure of the party representatives at the polls ; 
a very different impression from that received by impartial 
observers at the time. But whatever dangerous lessons 
Signor Mussolini may have taught by his success (and his 
vigorous efforts to give a constitutional form to every act 
shows that he at any rate is conscious of the dangers) ; what- 
ever unjustifiable use of force the Fascisti may have made, we 
think that Signor Villari makes good the plea that at the 
moment they saved Italy. His account confirms what was 
realized by few in this country, namely, that in 1919-20 Italy 
seemed to be rushing to destruction and has made an astonish- 
ing recovery. It was not merely that her politicians were of a 
poor type, nor that her government in Rome and the provinces 
was corrupt, nor that her commerce was decaying through 
incessant strikes, but law was not administered. A number 
of people of one political complexion were able to shoot and 
loot and terrorize with impunity. There was no sense of 
security for life or limb or property. As usual, this drove 
the people to take the law into their own hands. Hence came 
Fascismo, and the source of any dangers ahead must be traced 
back a step beyond Fascismo. Our carnest hope is that as 
Mzzzini loved and trusted England, so Signor Mussolini will 
always regard us as true and disinterested fricnds of his 
nation. 


TIBET AND THE EUROPEAN 


BACILLUS 


Tibet Past and Present. By Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., 
Late British Representative in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim. 
(Clarendon Press. 24s.) 


No other country in the world has so doggedly resisted 
Europeanizing influences as Tibet, and even to-day the 
Kuropean is scarcely admitted within its borders. Sir 
Charles Bell in his clear and most suggestive volume makes 
it plain that British diplomacy desires to keep Tibet for the 
Tibetans as completely as is possible. It desires to see 
Tibet able to protect its independence, because Tibet inde- 
pendent is an ideal buffer State. Yet the whole tenor of 
his narrative shows how within the past forty years Europe's 
characteristic bacillus has lodged itself there. In the world 
to which Tibet still belongs life is regulated by custom: 
the aim is to maintain what has been. The European bacillus 
carries with it the disturbing idea of progress—that is, a 
belief in continual innovation. The irony is that, to maintain 
what is old, even Tibet must innovate. 

There was, no doubt, progress in the past: Tibet learnt 
much from China, as its great buildings prove ; and at the 
height of the Manchu power it came in great measure under 
Chinese rule. But that did not trouble the Tibetans. They 
were neither European enough nor modern enough to know 
the idea of nationality. Their religion was their nationality, 
and while the Emperor of China was ready to greet the Dalai 
Lama as * the Great Good Self-existent Buddha of Heaven,” 
Chinese rule was not alien. Neither was Chinese rule in so 
remote a region menacing to British India. But Russia 
was considered a menace, 2nd in 1904 an armed expedition 
found its way from India to Lhasa. The Dalai Lama fell 
back on China. Yet China was changing, deeply infected 
by the European bacillus. The Manchu dynasty fell; 
democratic Chinese who did not Buddhist 
sanctities came into power; and by 1910 Chinese troops 
occupying Tibet were soleing their boots with Buddhist 
scriptures from the Lamaseries. The Dalai Lama sought 
and found shelter among his former enemies, and Sir Charles 
Bell knew him at Darjeeling. There from adjoining 
rooms “the low tones of His Holiness’s voice would 
continually be heard calling down blessings on suffering 
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humanity, and not on humanity only but on birds and beasts 
and the whole animal creation.” Yet this so non-European 
ruler returned to Tibet and gradually drove out the Chinese 
_-by the use of European weapons and European drill. A 
new army was formed ; and an army is costly. Half the 
public revenue is spent on religion, which is not what the 
European bacillus demands. But once a ruler has an army 
with machine-guns, he can tax monasteries even when they 
contain ten thousand fighting monks, as some do in Tibet. 
Dr. MeGovern’s recent book, which adds to the light thrown 
bv Sir Charles Bell, makes it clear that the head of the army 
is the head of the Europeanizing influence. 

From Sir Charles Bell we learn that Tibet and Mongolia 
are always likely to make common cause, because they have 
the same religion. Nepal is not liked in Tibet, and the 
whole Mohammedan world is regarded with suspicion. Only 
Great Britain has shown so far to Tibet “the value of 
tolerance as an art of government”; it has scrupulously 
avoided hurting the religious susceptibilities of Tibetans, 
who to-day prefer British to Chinese because they are “a 
religious people”: though would be truer to 
attribute this delicacy to how a gentleman 
should behave. 

A strong race, holding a strategic position on the map 
of the world, the Tibetans can probably defy invasion from 
China : but according to Sir Charles Bell, unless Britain stays 
in India, they will join China, and possibly Japan, for their 
own protection, reckoning that India will certainly break up. 
At present, their feeling to Britain is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1914, when the Great War broke out, they offered 
a thousand men, and, what they counted more important, 


perhaps it 
notions of 


organized prayer :— 

for the British from time to time in 
(nd we have transferred privately to 
Government a number of the services 
Had we held them all for the 


British, the people would have suffered needless alarm.” 


‘We have held services 
the leading monasteries. 
the credit of the British 
held for the Tibetan Government. 


That was the Dalai Lama’s message to Sir Charles Bell in 
1916. The reason why Sir Charles Bell succeeded in Tibet 
is that he could see the value of such an offering, 


A CONTEMPORARY 
PERSONALITY 


Contemporary Personalities. By the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Birkenhead, P.C., D.L., D.C.L., LL.D... High Steward oi 
Oxford University, Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
‘Treasurer of Gray's Inn. (Cassell. 21s. net.) 


Maxy distinguished personalities go to compose this remark- 
able book—they amount altogether to thirty-two—but one 
is unfortunately missing. Lord Birkenhead’s own personality 
is one of the most interesting of the day, and his portrait on 
the frontispiece, with its sensitive, fastidious appearance, 
and a certain expression of youthfulness that contrasts so 
strangely with his full bottomed wig and embroidered robe, 
has a highly intriguing air. A character of him drawn by 
one of his subjects—by Lord Roscbery, for instance, or 2..r. 
Churchill—or even by himself, though it may be doubted if 
he could do it quite so well, would have been very attractive. 
But the omission is not so serious as it seems. For as you go 
through this gallery of modern art, and observe the quality of 
the various portraits, drawn with an almost monotonous 
brilliance, but generally, too, with admirable insight, it is the 
artist himself who gradually emerges. Ile is walking, so to 
speak, at your side, very frank, very friendly, very witty, 
but always a little dangerous. 
mordant and corrosive sarcasm.’ ‘You feel, as he 
one of his characters, that ** the man whou would enter into a 
controversy with him must think clearly, think deeply, and 
think ahead: otherwise he will think too late.” There is, 
however, no need for alarm. It is not of any of us that Lord 
Birkenhead is thinking. He is thinking of certain people in 
the ‘Tory Party, who are generally known as Die-hards, and 
of a famous meeting at the Carlton Club as the result of which 
an attempt was made to * extrude” him, as he says, * with 
contempt ” from the Party’s councils. He is reflecting how 
Toryism, like Labour, ** can only be induced to accept intellect 


by progressive and very tiny doses.’ That is why Toryism 


Ile possesses a ** power of 


says of 


and Labour understand each other so well. He is thinking, 
too, of Disraeli, whose ** ineredible efforts and unforgettable 
career,” seem to run like a refrain through the pages of this 
book. Like Disracli himself, and like many of the person- 
alities who are here port rayed—Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, 
and Mr. Snowden, Lord Hewart and Lord Leverhulme 

Lord Birkenhead has risen “ against great odds.” When he 
looks back, as he does in the portrait of his lamented brother, 
Sir Harold Smith—a most sympathetic and admirable piece 
to the little house at Birkenhead where they both 
once lived, brought up by a mother who was left a widow with 
five young children, and an income of about £500 a year to 
educate, clothe and support them, the scene of those early 
years must be curiously remote. It was with the gaining of 
a scholarship at Wadham at the age of eighteen that his 
active career began. Like Lord Carson, he “ held his own 
and perhaps a little more than his own” in a society of * very 
brilliant and remarkable young men” at Oxford, and from 
the first he has been dependent entirely upon his own exer- 
tions. You can feel in this book the intensity of the effort. 
But very decisively he has come through. In the struggle for 
success he has succeeded ; and now as Secretary of State for 
India—though it is, as he says, a “ thankless post, offering 
in the circumstances of the time no outlet for ambition, and 
he is “ happily once again 
Like Disraeli, 
now 


of work 


grave risk of personal discredit ” 
restored to the Councils of a historic party.” 
Lord Birkenhead is always a man of letters. He 
Ile can observe and 


has 
mastered Johnson's prose without avail. 
admire, and often too he can improvise, ** that subtle cadence 
of the sentence which is pure gold to him who has studied the 
qualities of spoken rhetoric.’ A few of his portraits—like 
those, for instance, of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill—are most 
delightful works of art. How much further will these high 
talents, this ** keen wit and vehement personality,” these 
large ambitions and high, if sometimes narrow, patriotism 
carry our author on his way ? It is a fascinating speculation. 
But prophecy, as he says, is always a fruitful method of 
imperilling one’s reputation. 


P.M. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


SOUTH WALES AND THE MARCH, 1234-1415: A So-ial 
and Agrarian Study. By William Rees. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) 

“Tne political historian, following the path of the conqueror, 

observes everywhere signs of triumph, of subjection and of 

change, but the student of economic conditions sees a folk 
still virile and strong, often taking the conqueror himself into 
slow captivity within its social folds. Institutions deeply 
rooted in native soil, though amenable to change, defy eradi- 
cation and provide the basis for the new society.” After 
reading these profound and admirable sentences any student 
of British history will look to Mr. Rees for illustration of the 
process by which the outlying folks in these islands—Welsh 
first, but also Irish and Scots, to say nothing of other breeds 
in smaller islands, Orkneys, or the Channel Group—were 
brought under the general system of rule. It will be a rude 
shock for most of them to find that the book is practically 
unreadable unless you know Welsh as well as the jargon of 
feudal law. Even with the aid of a glossary appended, 
containing five or six hundred words, the text is hard to follow. 
As a mere matter of technique it would have been simple to 
make the whole readable by any willing student ; it is not so 
readable, and much matter of extraordinary interest is thereby 
withheld or wrapped up in mystery. But even if the method 
of explaining words as their use arises had been adopted, the 
work would remain arid to the point of pedantry. The 

Muse of History nowadays should be represented as a skeleton, 

neatly articulated, with index number attached, denoting 

where the flesh may be found. With all respect to Mr. Rees 
znd all other modern historians this is no way to write history. 

One would like as a penance to impose on Mr. Rees the task, 

say, of writing a commentary, intelligible for the vulgar, 

upon Scott's novel of the Welsh marches, explaining what 
rights of the lord were therein exemplified, what traces of the 
borough to be found, what developing influence of Welsh 
customs and Norman, or vice versa. And then, if he 
would go and read it to his class in the University of 

Wales, they might rise up and call his name blessed. Learn- 

ing should not mummify or disembowel either man or book ; 

and it is the very mischief when an author who has things 
to say worth hearing will not say them so as to be 
understood, 


THE NEW PUBLIC HOUSE. By E. E. Williams. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Chapman 


In the last thirty years the number of public-houses in the 
country has been reduced by twenty thousand, while the 
population has steadily grown. The legislation which has 
brought this about may, therefore, be counted as successful 
so far as its purpose has been to lessen temptation to drinkers 
and incitement to drink-sellers to compete in attracting 
custom. The purpose was good but within narrow limits. 
It certainly does not satisfy Mr. Williams who waves the banner 
of the True Temperance Association and begs us to trust the 


brewers. All would then be well, so enlightened is their self- 
interest. This is as near as he comes to persuading us to 


follow his flag. We do believe that in countless directions 
more progress has been due to the free play of enlightened 
self-interest than to anything else, and it might produce 
many “ New Public Houses,” the refined and cheerful houses 
of entertainment for the traveller by road in the country 
or the seeker after harmless recreation and refreshment in 
the towns. Mr. Williams gives some attractive photographs 
of already * improved ” houses. But this is by no means 
the whole problem. and Mr. Williams only plays upon the 
surface of a very deep matter. For instance, though he gives 
in full the Bill of the True Temperance Association for dis- 
tinguishing with favours ‘* improved” public-houses, the 
Bishop of Oxford's Bill is not mentioned except in a footnote. 
Mr. Williams condemns State purchase on the obvious ground 
that State-trading is as a rule bad for the State, the trade 
and the public (and we also agree that instances of ‘ dis- 
interested management * may already be found here and 
there), but he does not attempt to deal with the arguments 
that we have often stated in favour of State purchase in this 
particular trade. 


FICTION 


PROUST II. 


Within a Budding Grove. By Marcel Proust. 
C. K. Seott Moncrieff. 2 Vols. (Chatto and Windus. 
net each.) 


Translated }y 
7s. i 


Peruars “ aphorism ™ is too narrow a word for the type o 
judgment in which Proust excels; for his judgments ay 
certainly, in a manner, distilled from experience. Anj 
perhaps, again, it is too generous a word: for Proust has, 
sweet, unconcentrated, sprawling style that never achieys 
economy and point. In his cadences and structures there js 
the same dreaming, the same lack of force ; a clause is tacked 
on to qualify a clause ; a new thought occurs three-quarter 
way through a sentence, and subordinates itself gently an¢ 
inappropriately to the original statement. No, if ** aphorism” 
is too strictly applied, the word will mislead us. There i 
nothing for it but to quote more examples :— 


* Leven sketched in the air an outline of that impulsive movement, 
but this I supposed that L alone had observed. For it is diftieul 
for any of us to calculate exactly on what scale his words or his 
gestures are apparent to others. Partly from the fear of exag 
gerating our own importance, and also because we enlarge t 
enormous proportions the field over which the impressions formed 
by other people in the course of their lives are bound to extend, 
we imagine that the accessories of our speech and attitudes scarcely 
penetrate their consciousness, still less remain in the memory of those 
with whom weconverse. Itis, wo may suppose, to a prompting of 
this sort that criminals yield when they *‘ touch up’ the wording oi 
a statement already made, thinking that the new variant cannot 
be confronted with any existing version . And yet, some years 
later, in a house in which M. de Norpois, who was also calling there, 
had seemed to me the most solid support that I could hope to find, 
because he was the friend of my father, indulgent, inclined to wish 
us all well, and besides, by his profession and upbringing, trained 
to discretion, when, after the Ambassador was gone, I was told that 
he had alluded to an évening long ago when he had seen the moment 
in which I was just going to kiss his hands, not only did I colour up 
to the roots of my hair but I was stupefied to learn how different 
from all that 1 had believed were not only the manner in which 
M. de Norpois spoke of me but also the constituents of his memory: 
this tittle-tattle enlightened me as to the incalculable proportions 
of absence and presence of mind, of recollection and forgetfulness 
which go to form the human intelligence ; and | was as marvellously 
surprised as on the day when I read for the first time, in one 
Maspero’s books, that we had an exact list of the sportsmen whom 
Assurbanipal used to invite to his hunts, a thousand years befor 
Christ.” 

When we have disentangled from such a paragraph the idea 
which Proust is principally expressing, we shall find it just 
and true ; and, if we happen to have had experiences similar to 
it, it may rouse an understanding and alertness in us. But 
it is, nevertheless an abstraction from subjective experience ; 
it is personal thought working upon personal observation, and 
only half digesting it. For Proust's general temper prevents 
him —he is too polite and sceptical-—from any attempt to raisé 
universally applicable principles: he is always dubitative 
and suggestive ; never authoritative and illuminating. We 
may notice a rather more aphoristic expression of the same 
judgment in a later book: “ The risk of giving offence 
arises principally from the difliculty of appreciating what does 
and what does not pass unperceived.” 

The flow of thought is so smooth and waterish that when 
we are confronted with a definite appeal to our sense of vision 
(which is rarely enough) we feel quite thunderstruck. | 
remember with what astonishment, after I had been reading 
for some time a loose and dim description of Gilberte Swann, 
from all of which I gathered only that she must be slim 
and tall, with a pigtail of golden hair and a bright fair face, 
I came across the sentence, ** When she was like that, when no 
smile filled her eyes or unveiled her face, I cannot describe 
the devastating monotony that stamped her melancholy 
eyes and sullen features.” The phrases are not really vivid 
or pictorial ; too much work is thrown on the adjectives, 
and, anyhow, it is a privative, helpless description. But, in 
comparison with the rest of Proust, it seemed to have an 
unbearable clarity ; in any other writer it would have passed 
by unnoticed. 

The explanation in mere fact is that Proust was a neurotic 
invalid, and that neuroses inevitably cloak and confuse the 
memory. <A disease like Proust's is founded in a decree of 
banishment for certain all-important memories of shame. 
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The rough places plain. 





Last Saturday I was one of the fortunate many who spent the 
Albert Hall. 
it was a rendering, and a very fine rendering, 
But the thing—a thing that has 
was that nothing impu.ssed me more than 
exalted.” I sat spell-bound as 
calm confidence, ‘‘ Every valley 


afternoon in the The occasion was one which always 
moves me profoundly ; 
of Handel's Me ssioh, 
r happened before 
“Every valley shall be 


strange 


neve 
the aria, 
the music progressed with its firm, 
shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill made low, the crooked 
straight and the rough places plain.” 

For a time I was perplexed as to why just that part of the 
Oratorio should touch me so profoundly. Then, in a flash, the 
reason became clear. I had those wondrous 
chords, of a visit I had paid, quite recently, to another building—a 


been reminded, in 
building in which I had seen numbers of crooked children being 
saved from life-long deformity. The “the crooked made 
straight,” will always have a greater 
because I spent an hour or two not long ago in the wards of The 
Royal } Hospital, in Great Portland Street. 

About that visit I have already written in the pages of this paper. 
(See the Spectator, 1031; and January 3rd, 
page 23.) In those two articles the emphasis was upon the pity 
and the pathos of the fate of the children who are born into the 
Now, in this article I wish to 


shift the emphasis, and to ask you to consider the anguish of heart 


words, 
meaning for me in future, 


National Orthopaedic 


December 27th, page 


world with crooked and feeble limbs. 


which is endured by young parents when they find that the child 
as normal children. 

the * Ortho- 
rearing of straight 


of their hopes and dreams is not the same 
Hospital (and, of course, 


literally ‘* the 


The Orthopaedic word 


paedic ” is Greek, and means 
children”) is faced tremendous problem. 
hundred cots at its headquarters in London. It has one 
All those cots are 


It has two 
hundred 
always 


with ¢ 


cots at its Country Branch at Stanmore. 


full. The success of the treatment is truly marvellous. Crooked 
children in those two hospitals are indeed made straight. Not only 


But—and here comes the tragedy— 
thousand crippled children are waiting for treatment 


Hospitals are crippled by 


straight but strong as well, 
nearly one 
and cannot be admitted because those 
inadequate funds. 

Think of it! In various parts of our own land, and in lands far 
distant, there the other 
thousand little ones waiting, hoping, long 
on Which they shall learn that their child can be 
parents, those relatives, know what it is to abide in * 
and by 


relatives of nearly one 
ring for the day to dawn 


admitted. Those 


are parents and 


rough places.” 


they know what it is to endure, by day night, all the 
hardships that rough places imply and entail. 

My object the 
for many of them at any rate, 
as St. Luke’s Gx 
smooth.’ Now, if you have 
the articles which have 


And if you have not already responded to the 


in writing previous articles, and this, is that for 


them, the rough places may become 


“plain,” or, spel renders it, “* the rough ways shall 


be made not already read, and care- 
fully 
beg you to do so. 
appeal of the facts contained therein | implore you to do so without 
delay. 1 should be glad and thankful indeed if any words of 
mine should help to save little children from a life-long handicap 


and their parents and relatives from heartache and misery almost 


considered, previously appeared, I 


unendurable, 

two Hospitals is serious—most 
The money to 
Far from it. What 


What is your reply ? 


The financial position of these 
The bills for ma 
meet these bills does not come in adequately. 
? The answer lies with you. 
What will you do?) When it? Every day’s delay 
means added suffering for those for whom I plead. Here 
They speak for Do not let them speak in 
£40,000 is needed 
and 


assured income 


serious. intenance come in daily. 


ls to be done 
will you do 
are some 
themselves. 
even to keep things going as 


ligures, 
vain, annually 
needed extensions of 


700. All the invested 


now without sorely 


The 
capital is pledged to the 


they are any 


usefulness. is only £2, 
bankers. 

thore 

them write 
Let them visit the 

They will be most heartily welcomed. 

my word, and having 


who will help, have the remedy in 
further information if such 


Hospitals and see what 


Those who can help, 
Let 


information is desired, 


their own hands. for 
is being done for themselves. 
Or let them take the word of an eye 
taken that word, let them respond with that liberality and prompt- 
Con- 


-witness, 


ness which the state of affairs so surely needs and merits. 
tributions to The tight Hon. McKenna, Treasurer, 
Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital, 234 Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 1, will be most gratefully acknowledged. Every such 
contribution, even if it inevitably has to be comparatively small, 
will assuredly help to make ‘‘ the rough places plain,” 


Reginald 


In My T ower 


(2 vols, il.us, 


Walbuarga, Sal Paget 


Author of “Embassies of Other Days” (4th ed.) 


Sunday Times“ Her book is crowded 
with the names of most of the inter- 
esting people in modern society. 
She writes with vivacity, penetration 

and wit” 





like 


far 


@ Observer “The new volumes, 
their predecessors, must rank 
above the average ” 


@ Times “ Lady Paget’s gift of convey- 
ing a vivid impression is indecd 
remarkable ” 
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and everything, in all experiences, which links itself to that 
first suppression, is hidden and put out of the way of memory. 
Proust, therefore, had from the beginning a necessity to 
forget ; he could never analyze his sensations to the end. 
He did not even receive them wholly ; part was not to be 
assimilated. His “ search for lost time ’’ was doomed to be 
without hope and without direction ; an air of falsity hangs 
over all he records. As he worked at the huge task he set 
himself, and called up unsystematically the sentiments of 
his past, he must have found an alleviation of his discomforts ; 
his dreaming, so close to truth, must have made him feel 
that he was at last elucidating and mapping out the labyrinth 
of his mind. And upon all that he wrote he shed a light of 
gentleness, grace and ingenuity. Pity would keep me from 
condemning him ; but not from opposing those too sensitive 
souls who proclaim him great. 

The translation of Mr. Scott Moncrieff reads quietly and well. 
To anyone who has not the original at hand it would seem 
excellent. But it raises a problem in our minds. We are 
uware that translations must be idiomatic ; yet if you con- 
sistently translate idiom by idiom, you will definitely distort 
the sense. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is by no means 
Remembrance of Things Past; Du Cété de Chez Swann and 
A l'Ombre de Jeunes Filles en Fleur are really nothing like 
Swann’s Way and Within a Budding Grove. Then which 
do we choose—ungainliness or misrepresentation ? Mr. Mon- 
crieff chose misrepresentation ; and I have no doubt that 
Proust would have preferred it himself. 


THE DOGS OF WANT. By 
7s. 6d.) 

Denison Fisher is trying to take refuge from “* the dogs of 
want,” which have followed him since the War, in a marriage 
with Marie Louise Syme, to whom the War has left pleasanter 
things. Unfortunately, he falls in love with her chaperon, 
Barbara Heritage, instead. Fisher is no hero, however; he 
marries his heiress and Barbara marries his father-in-law. 
These marriages are the result, we are shown, of dreary post- 
War years of scraping and want; and Barbara and Fisher 
act perfectly consistently with their characters and experience. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help being a little disappointed at 
this somewhat ridiculous and cynical end to a moving story. 
There is plenty of clever characterization and some delightful 
descriptions of mountain scenery. 


ANDREW Carey. 
Malet. 


Lucas (Hutchinson. 


’ r a ’ v Y a “Aw 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 
|To the Editor of the Srecratror.]| 
Six,—The year has not advanced far before two of 
the important factors I referred to when outlining the 
prospects for 1925 have come prominently into notice— 
namely, the question of inter-Allied Debts, and the 

reimposition of the Gold Standard in this country. 

As you are so fully aware of the feelings of the majority 
of the City, with regard to our return at the earliest 
possible moment to an effective Gold Standard and a 
free gold market, I do not propose to dwell upon that 
matter this week, but, with regard to the question of 
inter-Allied Debts, I think you may be interested to 
learn how entirely the City endorses the view taken 
in the Editorial of the Spectator of last weck with regard 
to the French Debt to America. To bankers and 
business men, this problem of inter-Allied Debts, con- 
cerned as it is with the whole question of the sanctity of 
vontracts, is very simple and one which admits of no 
argument. In fact, you can’t argue about the sanctity 
of a contract when once the contract itself is admitted, 
and it is this attempt to argue about a principle which 
should at once be admitted which brings about the whole 
state of confusion. 

As you will probably remember, Sir, we were very 
nearly involved ourselves in this mesh of argument some 
two years ago when the question came up of the funding of 
our own debt to the United States, and about that time 
Lord Balfour issued his famous ‘* Note” which appeared 
to suggest that international debts should be pooled, 
in the sense that we were to mete out our judgment to 
our debtors in accordance with the treatment afforded 
to us by the United States. That Note, despite its 


distinguished sponsorship, was immediately turned down 


—— 


by the City, which, indeed, became very much alarmed 
lest not only our good standing with the United States 
but our credit should suffer through the American people's 
supposing that we did not recognize as a direct ang 
separate responsibility our own covenant definitely 
entered into during the War to fund our debt to America 
at any time when called upon to do so. That Mr. Lloyg 





George’s Government handicapped us severely by the | 


absurd latitude which it gave to the creditor in that 
respect was felt to be neither here nor there. The point 
was that the contract had been entered into, and all 


that we were concerned with was the due fulfilment of | 
t 


the pledge. 


Accordingly, as we know, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Norman, 


of the Bank of England, crossed the Atlantic, and having 
once made it perfectly clear that Great Britain was going 
to stand by the engagement, the American authorities were 
by no means unreasonable (having regard to the nature of 
the original contract) as to the terms imposed. And 
mark what followed! Although, from the moment of 
the funding of the debt, we stood committed to remit 
anything from 35 to 45 millions annually to America, 
the American exchange, instead of moving against us, 
began to improve, and, with only temporary reactions, 
that exchange has hardened ever since. Our credit 
has steadily advanced in consequence of the frank facing 
of our obligations, and that rise in our credit must have 
saved the British Government in its borrowing operations 
very large sums, while, in addition, the rise in sterling 
has lessened the amount we have had to remit across 
the Atlantic in payment of our dollar obligations. 

Of course, directly we begin to argue about these inter- 
Allied War liabilities, it is easy enough to find plenty of 
good reasons for maintaining that they are not ordinary 
obligations, and that they should not be treated in the 
ordinary manner. It is, however, I think, a very highly 
dangerous path to pursue. It is damaging to the good 
feeling between creditor and debtor, and, what is of 
practical importance, it reacts injuriously upon the 
debtor countries. Granted for the moment that the 
chief creditor (in this case the United States) may have 
taken advantage of the dire necessities of the debtor 
countries, both as regards the terms of the loans and 
prices charged for goods and services rendered. That, 
however, is not a point upon which it is worth wasting 
half an hour’s time in discussing to-day. The point is 
that we contracted the liabilities with our eyes open, 
and we are now called upon cither to pay or to demon- 
strate our inability to do so. Nations, after all, are but 
an aggregate of individuals, and in the aggregate the 
same tendencies apply as to the individual. Save in 
the case of the mere usurer, the creditor is not usually an 
unreasonable or impossible person, and once given evidence 
of the desire of the debtor to meet his obligations, there 
is usually a disposition on the part of the creditor to meet 
him in every way possible. And even in those cases 
where there is a desire to pay but complete inability to 
do so, it is usually found that the creditor is ready to 
grasp all the facts of the situation. If, however, there 
is the least sign of disinclination on the part of the debtor 
to recognize to the full the obligation entered into, then 
trouble at once begins, because the spirit is lacking 
which is essential for the settlement of a matter where 
the facts and the terms of a contract are not in dispute. 

Of course, we know perfectly well that not merely in 
the debtor countries but in the United States itself 
there are many who maintain that these inter-Allied 
Debts do fall into a class by themselves, and that it is 
up to the creditor country to show an exceptionally 
generous attitude towards the whole question. That, 
however, it cannot be too clearly stated, is entirely a 
matter for the creditor country. Not only is such an 
attitude on the part of the debtor country inconsistent 
with the terms of the original contract, but, as I have 
already said, it can have but one result, namely, a 
weakening of the credit of the debtor. That is why the 
City was so profoundly thankful two years ago that 
no heed was given to Lord Balfour’s Note, and that all 
possibility of misunderstanding and, therefore, of a 
weakening of our credit was removed by Mr. Baldwin's 
action in funding our debt to the States. 

To-day, however, in the opinion of the City, there is 
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LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 
60,000 YDS. CRETONNE 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard, 


Patterns Post Free. Ltd., 


Cn Monday Next 


and for one week only 


Clearance Reductions 


on 
All Furnishing Fabrics, Carpets, Furniture. 


STORY’S 


49/53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


January IRISH LINEN SALE 


All our prices are genuinely reduced during the 
January Sale, but the quality is of that high stan- 
dard which is maintained throughout the year. 


Liberty & Co., Regent St., London. 

















LINEN SHEETS. LINEN DAMASK 
$.P. 31. Extra special value in TABLE CLOTHS. 
very heavy pure Irish linen g 2 ‘ . . : 
Saeed eastaer  « ss S.P. 32. Great clearing line in 
= ote . — bleached linen damask cloths 
Plain hemmed - —— Suitable for breakfast use. Only 
os ce Stl price a limited quantity to offer at 
a ek - per pair 39,41 prices which cannot be repeated. 
2) x 3 yds. Sale price, 70x 70in, Sale price, each 911 
per pair 52,9 7U x 90 “a - » 126 
‘cic tit #0 ROBINSON& CLEAVER [sess vai 
‘ao ron all orders: 
UFA, 
‘ post ay on: LINEN MANUFACTURERS 120 - ané up-{ 
request. | KONDON BELFAST  uvenrca i wards in U.K.; 1 














“Facts are stubborn things” 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all 





risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders, No Commission. 


A great 
autobiography ! 








Q Mom. Post “ The author has led an aclive 
life and has given us an active book... 
always vivid and vivacious’ 


ANNALS 


of an 


ACTIVE LIFE 


(2 Vols, Illus, 42/ 


by Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir 


Nevil Macready 


@ Daily Mail “Has written one of the most 

readable books of memoirs that have appeared 

since the Great War . should place him 
high among the chroniclers of his time” 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 











“CHC! 
| gic CRAP 


and a novel by 


IAN FERGUSON 


ae 





“ec * %9 
| Fa scin G@ 2ting. 


a 
1AMES DOUGLAS in the Sundar Expr 


| The Philosophy of 
Witchcraft 


pages. 5s. net. 
ow Herald. 


Birmingham Post. 


| 
| Size 74 x 5 inches. 192 
* Without a single dull page.”"—Clasg 


“ Rich in suggestive matter. — 


7s. 6d. net. 


dramatic has come from Scotland 


| Mr. Kello 


” Nothing — or more 
since The House with the Green Shutters."—Daily Telegraph. 


and most powerfully 


Glasgow Herald. 


7 ante ably one of the weirdest 
enthralling of recent Scottish novels.” 





GEORGE G. HARRAP 
39-41 Parker Street, 





& CO., LTD., 


Kingsway, London. 
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nothing but praise to be given for the latest communica- 
tion which, it is intimated by the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Morning Post, has been given by the British 
Government to the. United States Government with 
regard to the present phase of international debts. 
Briefly stated, the position would seem to be this. By 
our own action two years ago we are now financially 
free, and are able to comment upon the problem of the 
other international debts without any danger of our 
motives being misunderstood. Accordingly, and because 
we recognize that in the case of France, and presumably 
‘also of Italy, there is not the same ability immediately 
to carry out a funding scheme of their debts on the 
same lines that we did with regard to our obligations 
to America, we have endeavoured to contribute so far 
us possible to an easing of the situation. Obviously, 
the authorities in America would feel a difficulty in 
giving France easier terms than to this country, having 
regard not only to the promptness with which we met 
our own obligations, but also to the fact that we were 
only able to fulfil our contract by imposing taxation 
heavier than that borne by any other country. Accord- 
ingly, the British Government appears to have indicated 
to Washington that if the authorities there are desirous 
of giving France specially favoured terms because of 
present imability to pay, this country will raise no 
objection whatever, nor will any objection be raised 
even if there is to be a further moratorium. The only 
stipulation made is that if and when France effects a 
payment, this country should share equally with the 
United States in such payment. 

This is a message thoroughly in harmony with the 
spirit which has animated this country throughout in 
desiring to aid the financial recuperation of Europe as 
a whole, and it is an attitude which, according to cable 
advices, appears to have been well received by the 
American people. It now remains for France to grasp 
clearly the character of the problem with which she is 
faced. It is a problem the solution of which can only 
come from within, although it is one in which we can 
feel the liveliest sympathy, having been in a similar 
situation some two and a half years ago. We realized 
then, however, that among other things the future of 
our own credit and our own currency was likely to be 
dominated by our prompt observance of the sanctity of 
our contract. And, so with France, it is not a question 
of theory or speculation or ingenious reasoning with 
regard to the peculiar character of this external obliga- 
tion, and still less is it a political or diplomatic question. 
According to the manner in which the French Govern- 
ment of its own accord deals with its external obligations, 
so will the course of French credit and the value of 
French currency be determined for some time to come. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, January 7th. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES 


QUARTERLIES. 


Tue Hissert Journat.—An Ominous Cloud, by Sir Herbert 
Russell, K.B.E. 


{A sinister interpretation of Japanese and American foreign policy.) 


Tne Yate Review.—Marcel Proust, by Edith Wharton. 


[Proust has been rather unfortunate in his English-speaking admirers, This 
critical praise of his traditional virtues redresses the balance. ] 
MONTHLIES., 
Tux Conremporary Reyview.—The Geneva Protocol, by 


Lord Parmoor. 

{The weakest point in this exposition seems to be the loose definition of 
* Aggression.”” Lord Parmoor urges that “to reject the Protocol, before the 
mecting of the International Conference, is a policy of despair.’’} 


Fresh Light on the Serajevo Crime, by M. Edith Durham. 
{An indictment of the Pasitch Cabinet of 1914 as accessories before and after 
the fact of the murder of Franz Ferdinand; the evidence is supplied by M. 
Ljuba Jovanovitch, who was Minister of Education in 1914.] 


Yur Emprre Review.—The Rotor Ship, by Anton Flettner. 

[A brief technical description by the inventor of the new sailing machine. Herr 

Flettner says, “ It has been my opinion from the start that this new device will 

by no means replace the modern steam or motor ship, but will take its place 
écside them.”’) 


~ <memm, 


The Charm of Ski-ing, by Arnold Lunn. 
{Charm is much too pale a word for the eestasy which Mr. Lunn finds in ski-ing, 


and which he communicates with inspired skill.] 


Forrnicutty Review.—The Great War and the Aftermath, 
by Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson. 
(Mr. Shaw tantalizes us with half-revelations concerning his War-time “ Epistle 
to the Moors.”’| 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—Reminiscences of Conrad, by John 
Galsworthy. 
(Nothing in this article is irrelevant, but the most important information cop. 
cerns Conrad's method of writing—* he wrote always with blood and tears,” 


Tie NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Recolleclions of Tennyson, by 
Willingham Frank Rawnsley. 
_(Tennyson’s introduction to tobacco, his marriage and his scruples over hig 
dialect poems are very amusing. ] 


tECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 


New Oxrorp.—Dick Whittington a wi 
[There are some remnants of the old-fashioned pantomime 
here, and very pleasant they are. Fairy Queen and 
Goblin King and so forth. Comedians good, musica! 
comedy section rather poor. Won't Mr. Gulliver one 
year give us a real old-fashioned pantomime, as in 
the ‘sixties 7} 


EvERYMAN (ITAmpstEAD).—The Philanderer (last 


& .0— 2.30 


night January 10th). ‘a .. 8.15—2.90 
[Gay and amusing, if not profound Shaw comedy. Ex- 
tremely good acting by Claude Rains, Felix Ayliner, 
and Dorothy Massingham. | 
KinG GeorGe’s Haut, CAROLINE Street, W.C. 
Travelling Theatre... oe -» 8.30—2.30 
[Repertory. Some very good acting. | 
PLayuouse.—White Cargo is -.- 8.30—2.30 


[An effective stage play of whisky cinctured chiefs and 
dusky loves.| 
A GUIDE 


FOR PARENTS. 


Srranpv.—Treasure Island wi iis 8—2.36 
[Stevenson's great boy's story, excellently arranged and 
played.] 
Ape.rut.—Peter Pan (Matinees only) o4 2 


[Gladys Cooper suppresses her femininity and makes a 
charming Peter.| 


FILMS 


Ar Tu Tivout, Stranp (Jan. 12th—18th; daily 
and 8.30).—He Who Gets Slapped. 
[An'reiev’s play has been filmed in America by the great Swedist 
producer Seastrém, with Lon Chaney (whose acting as the Hunchback 
Notre Dame was so meritorious) as the clown-hero. From every point of 
view this picture promises to be unusually interesting. | 
At THE STOLL, KinGsway (Jan. 15th—17th, continuous). 
The Love Story of David Copperfield. 
{A graceful and earnest Danish film, produced with taste and acted with talent. 
Warmly commended to serious filmgoers.| 
Ar Tne Pavinion, PiccapILLy Circus (Jan. 14th and there- 
after at 2.30 and 8.30).—Peter Pan. 
[The much advertised and perhaps dubiously awaited film version of the play.) 
Ar THE Oxrorp Circus Cinema (Jan. 12th—18th, continuous). 
—Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 
(Mary Pickford’s far-from-convineing picture of Elizabethan romance, pro- 
duced expensively and energetically. Not for the critical but a passable 
entertainment.) 


2.30, 5.30 


MUSIC 


January 10th.—QUEEN’s Hatu.—New Queen's Ilall 


Orchestra ae os wa ‘ ‘ 3.6 
{Sir Henry Wood's fortnightly concerts are resumed. Five of 
Holst’s Planets and a Haydn Symphony (No. 31) are notable. 
Mr. Toscha Seidel is using a newly-discovered and long unplayed 
Stradivarius, called the ‘ Da Vinci,” to stir the tepid waters of 
Mendelssohn's Concerto.] 
January 10th.—WicGMmore Hati.—Sociable Songs .. 8.3 


{The seriously accomplished Mr. John Goss can unbend very de- 
lightfully at times, and with the Cathedral Male Quartet he is 
giving another riotous programme of Cockney Songs and Sea 
Chanties, interspersed with carols and madrigals. } 
12th.—-AroLiAN Haui.—-Budapest String 
Quartet .. ia or a a oe Of 
[These musicians are new to London. They will play Mozart, 
Beethoven and the early, but forcibly individual, Op. 7 of 
Bart6k, the important Hungarian composer.} 
January 12th.—QvUEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony 
Orchestra re se “s <% ~- 88 
[The programme plays for safety with Brahms’ Academic Overture 
and First Symphony, and Strauss’s Don Juan, but the appear- 
ance of Mr. Vladimir Shavitch as conductor is noteworthy. 
Indeed, this entire series of concerts is remarkable chiefly for 
the variety and eminence of the conductors. | 
15th.—Covent GarDEN OrEerA Hovuse.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert .. =A ~ 
[A picked orchestra ; Mr. Albert Sammons playing the Elgar Violin 
Concerto; Mr. Ernest Ansermet, the Stravinsky specialist, con- 
ducting the Fire-Bird Suite, Debussy’s L’aprés-midi, and 
Beethoven ; while the acoustics of the hall are excellent. In 
this way the Broadcasting Company is setting its own pace in 
London music.] 


January 


January 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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‘| A NEW SERVICE SHOE STORE. 





, MGA TT TTT TTTTTI AY 
i Aid Tet HM HHAQUEROASMOR SOV PAUL SGT! Ht JT H} HUNG USALIL 


Mr. Charles H. Baber 


wishes his friends, whom he has had the pleasure of fitting 
for over 3 years, to know that he has severed his connection 
with Babers, Ltd. (Jersey), Oxford Street, and is now 
OPPOSITE THE POLYTECHNIC in Regent Street with a 
stock of shoes for men, women and children, including the 
famous Arch-Preserver, La France Rest Cure, Blachford's 
Canadian Shoes, with best-made English and Scotch makes. 
These brands, combined with his method of fitting, of which 


he is the pioneer, have made him thousands of friends 
through giving foot comfort. A few words about the 
fitters. Mr. Baber feels it a great compliment to himself 


and his method of fitting that the following are helping him 
in the new business. ‘They will be known to many readers 
of the Spectator. 


Miss Mountfort Miss Coleman Mr. Ford 
Mr. Nancholas Miss Grubb Mr. Pender 
Miss Judge Mr. Edwards Mr. Williams 
Miss Hancock Mr. Frawley Mr. Doré 


Miss Cunningham Mr. Hill. 
Most of these have been with Mr. Baber since he first intro- 
duced his method of fitting. The latest X-Ray Machine 
has been installed, and a Made-to-Measure department is 
now included. Mr. Baber, on behalf of the fitters and him- 
self, wishes to thank their old friends who have already 
called, and for their valued recommendations. 

Regent Street, W. 1. 


1 bo 
. 
Mayfair 5212-3. 


Cuartes H. Barer, Lip. 


OPPOSITE THE 
POLYTECHNIC, 

















OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING. 
TRUSTEESUIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


AUXILIARY : 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 





a 


inal and ov Mr. Baber in the Retail Shoe Trade, and 

former Managing Director of Babers, Ltd. (Jersey), Oxford St. 

HAMIL LIT | ii Hit HuUEGUUUINASAUANUINAUASSALSOULLUE ALT 
ee rae 
| AL PROV 
i N 
BANK | 

LIMITED 
Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. | 
Subscribed Capital - - £43,617,080 

Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 | 
Reserve Fund - ~ - £9,479,416 
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ORPHAN and DESTITUTE, 
** Will they take us in?” 
Of course! Dr. Barnardo’s Homes never refuse a destitute chil and 
that is the reason why in the course of 58 years over 98,000 such children 
have passed through their Ever-Open Doors to become healthy, honest, 


the 
But such a work is constantly in need of funds if the Charter, ‘‘ No 


and God-fearing men and women of Empire. 


destitute child ever retused admission, is to | maintained. On un 
uverage 5 arc admitted every day. 7,300 are always under their care-- 
the Largest Family in the World. 


Will YOU send 


NEW YEAR GiFT 


OF 


10/- 


Jaddies up the 


A 


to help one of these little steps? 


Add to your happiness in the New Year by making 
_—ee 

a destitute little one happy. 

He 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Barnardo's mes F 1 Fund,” and 
crossed, may be addresse » the He Treasurer, Howard Wilhams, 


Esq. (Dept. au cway, London, E. 1, 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

Capital (fully paid) - -— - £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits 

(Oct., 1924) - - + £2,347.393 
Deposits (Oct., 1924) £39,719,331 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 

London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
Correspondence Invited. 
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January 16th.—AKEOLIAN Havtit.—Chamber Concert .. 8.30 


[Purcell’s Fantasia upon one Note, Byrd’s Browning * The leaves be 
green” are among the early instrumental works at Mr. Gerald 
Cooper's fourth concert. Miss Dorothy Silk is singer.| 
Note.—In a surprisingly full week the following concerts 
are also worthy of notice : January 12th, Mr. Angus Morrison’s 
Piano Recital at Wigmore Hall, 8.15. January 13th, Mozart 
Chamber works at the Musie Society, St. John’s Institute, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, 5.0; Mr. Leonard Borwick’s 
charming programme of Bach and Debussy at Aeolian Hall, 
5.30: and the Kinsey Piano Quartet’s performance of 
Gabriel Fauré’s Op. 15 at Aeolian Hall, 8.15. January 14th, 
Miss Harriet Cohen’s Piano Recital of Bach and Moderns 
at Wigmore Hall, 8.15. January 16th, Miss Esther Coleman's 
recital of Bliss, Besly, Holst and Fauré’s last set of songs, 
L’ Horizon Chimérique, and oboe solos by Mr. Léon Goossens 
ut Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 


LECTURES 
14th.—Royant Socrery or Arts, Jonun 
STREET, ApeELPut.—Lieut.-Colonel G. M. 
Richardson on “ Dogs in Peace” .. -. 3.0 
[Holiday lecture for children. Tickets from the Socicty.] 
January 15th.—Britisnh MuseumM.—Miss Claire Gaudet 
on ** The Temple of the Sphinx” .. 


{Miss Gaudet resumes her lectures on “ The Ancient World and 
Recent Excavations.” They are repeated on Fridays at the 


January 


4.30 


Chelsea Polytechnic, at 8.0. Tickets from Secretary, 120 

Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 5.W.10.] 
January 15th.—Tne Roya Instirution, 21 ALBrE- 
MARLE STREET, W. 1.—Mr. Julian 8. Huxley 


on “ The C ourtship of Animals” .. 5.15 
{The first of two lectures on the biological bearings of the subject. ¥ 


January 10th.—IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH 
Krnsincton.—Professor A. O. Rankine on 

* Hearing by Light ”’.. os . 5.30 
[A programme of populi ir science lectures has been arranged in aid 


ot King Edward's Hospital Fund, Particulars from Secretary, 
7 Walbrook, E.C. 4.] 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JAN. I2th, 13th and Mth. MARY PICKFORD in ‘* DOROTHY 
VERNON OF HADDON HALL"; Comedy; Sports Film; Paris 
Fashions,ete. JAN. 15th, 16th and i7th. * SHADOWS OF PARIS," 
starring POLA NEGRI and ADOLPHE MENJOU; “* THE LOVE 
STORY OF DAVID COPPERFIELD, * from the famous novel by 
Charles Dickens > AESOP’S FABLE and FELIX THE CAT, ete. 














O hesitation with Pratt 

in the tank, just step on 

the accelerator and away sh: 
goes, up the hill and over o 
top. Pratts is the pure volatile 
spirit that gives you abundant 
vitality and power just when ani 
where you want it. Pratts ensure 
clean plugs and clean cylinders 
easier starting in cold weather an/ 
flexibility 





greater 


conditions, 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 


under all road 











ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD, 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
D.A 





THE New PsyCHOLOGY 


At a time when the orthodox inion can give little help in 
solving lite’s problems, it is worth while spending a few pounds 
in order to understand the new Psychological and Biological 
interpretation of religious truths, 


correspondence course can be obtained on 


Secretary, 525 Abbey House, Westminster. 


Particulars of a 
application to the 














FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 
and ‘Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 
bo HELP US. 


THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 

£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


may be 





Capital Authorised and a eee ese ee ese eco £10,500,000 
Capital Paid up 4 £ 3,000,000 | native > 6.45 
Reserve Fund £3,450,000 J together —£6,450,000 


Reserve © Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 
tralian States and Dominion of New ‘Ze aland. TELEGRAVHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application, 














The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 





166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 




















DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and _ ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ItLustratTeD CatTa- 
LOGUE, ete. 

In all sizes for Adults <nd Children, 

Illustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. W.1 
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Killing two birds with one stone 
is a saying that implies an ideal performance. 
[f you can at one and the same time provide for those dependart 
upon you and also benefit yourself, surely you are fulfilling the 


adage to the limit. This you can do by effecting an *Acme ” 
Policy with the Standard Life Assurance Company. 


The “ACME” Policy 


—the highest point in the development of Life 
Assurance—provides :— 





FOR YOUR DEPENDANTS-—a capital sum at your death with 


large bonus additions. 


FOR YOURSELF—Freedom from all payments after twenty 
years. An increasing fund of credit. Guaranteed Loan and 
Surrender Values. Disability benefits by which in the event 
of total permanent disablement : 

(a) All premiums cease. 
(6) The full sum assured is payable at death. 


(c) In addition, compensation to the extent of 1/10th 
of the sum assured for ten years. 


Write for particulars of this splendid policy ““AC "’ /8 to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Esiablished 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 











to buy a Fountain Pen 


The pen you buy is to act as your constant companion—it is 
to serve you every day. Soon you will be dependent upon it 
in all your writing. And there is but one way to make the 
purchase, Select it as you would any other life companion. 


Does it carry an ample supply of ink and the proper nib for 
your particular style? Is it well balanced and of correct 
weight? Is it easy to fill? Does the ink flow freely and 
evenly? Is the pen efficient in every way? Does it carry the 
name and reputation of a worthy, long-established maker? 
Aim to get the best possible service and value for your money 
—ask all the questions—make all the comparisons and tests— 
and the pen you will buy will be a Waterman’s—the world’s 
leading pen for over 40 years. 


Waterman ie) tin Pen 


Three Types: f resentation Pens in Silver and 
[Type from 12/6; bay, ty” | G old. Nibs to suit all hands. 
Type from 17/6; No. By Every Pen fully guaranteed. 

“* Dell Ling we, ; . 

No. I -t - 2/6: xo! , pa. * Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. “The Pen Book” free on 
Clip-cap, 1/- extra. request 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

















NOW 


is the Time 


to insure your Life! Each year you 
delay, the annual premium becomes 
more. Bad health, too, may make 
insurance impossible later on. Life 
Insurance is a precaution which every wise 
man, single or married, should take. 
DO IT NOW! 
Please state exact age when writing for particulars, 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


The Largest British 
(Mutual Life Office, 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 
Head Office ; 
9, St. = ew Sqnarey 

lindr rg 

tone Mar ager 
and Aciuar 

London Off. CC8 3 
23, Cornhill, #.C. 3, and 
17, Waterioo Piace,S,W.1. Testo. casio’ 





G. 7.1 
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CiTY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


par s of £50 and upw s can be invested without expense to 
4th | y, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the > new issue of 5°, COR- 
PORATION. 'STOCK to b redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 





in 5 CORPORATION MORTGAGES repayable on 


formation can be obtz sined from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 


NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer, 
Remoye pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services efiectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 44d. (vest pocket). | od. and gd. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 














| DEATH DUTIES. 


The United Kingdom [Trovident Institution issues 
policies under which Death Duties may be paid to the 


Inland Revenue Authorities directly they become due, 












without the necessity of waiting for Probate. The incon- 
venience and delay which may be occasioned by having to 
realize part of the estate is thereby obviated. 

For the period 1921-3 compound bonuses have been 
allotted at rates varying from 35/- to 38/- per annum. 

Future bonus prospects are excellent, as the mortalit 
is light, the expenses are low, and thers a large margit 
hetween the 1 1 ( ( ed if assumed in 
the Valu 


Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The RIT HON. WALTER RUMCIMAN, M.-P. 
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P. & O. Special Train.\ 


| Cool passages through the R&d Sea 
Hs} 6and 


Indian Ocean. Comfortable 
accommodation, good 
attendance and_ cuisine. 
Write for illustrated hand- 
books: “A Winter Tour,” 
India-Ceylon-Egypt” and 
“Ceylon, an equatorial play- 
ground,’ naming proposed 
date of departure (any 
Thursday). 

— eee Address : | 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE — 


(F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER) 
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Cruise in Comfort. | 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


Empress of France, 18,500 fons. 
Empress of Scotland, 25,000 tons. 
EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR. 


From Southampton 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP. 


One 
INCLUDES 
TRAINS, ‘TOURS, 
ALL GRATUITIES 


ship, one 


MOTOR 
BEST 
WHILE 


payment. 

CARS, SPECIAI, 
HOTELS AND 
ASHORE. 


CROWDING AVOIDED. 


All Canadian Pacific Cruises are strictly limited to maximum 
number of passengers much below capacity of ships engaged. 


Write CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62/65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 )} 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 ; LONDON 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 





Ao 








P. & 0. HOUSE, 14, COCKSPUR ST.,S.W. I 


bP E-La son 
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fat 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


to SOUTH AFRICA 


* The Empire’s Riviera” 


MAIL 





EAST AFRICA MADE?RA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 
Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, ondon, ca a Branch Offices ait Southampton, 


Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 


39989990 3990S S9999oo000oo 
LIBEEEF29e8 TABBED 0o9o08 


BOCES T2220 FOE 39908 99 Jeqeaso99ooo2 
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171 DAYS 
IN THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 
2Ist to 31st December, 1924. 


The Old Year ended in terrible storms. 
coasts 


LIFE-SOATS WERE OUT. 
There were 28 launches. 
39 Lives were Rescued from Shipwreck. 


Everywhere round our 


4 Vessels were saved or helped to safety. 
Will VOU help 
to save lives by sending YOUR contribution 
TO-DAY, 
And by remembering the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harnowry, Georcre F. Suer, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















More pleasure from | 
your Pipe. | 


T is possible to be a heavy 
smoker without knowing 
real pipe pleasure. It is 

quite possible that you are miss- 
ing much of theenjoyment which 
your pipe should and can yield. 

Inferior mixtures of tobacco 
cannot give you the maximum 
of pleasure. 

Smoke Piayer’s Navy Mixture 
and make sure of getting the 
greatest possibleenjoyment from 
your pipe. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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For the health 


worried. 











tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 


the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold | in tins by all Chemists. 
OT en, POG 







Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 

























Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) sy 7” 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ei 
Less than 10 Words charged as aline. 





Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 


only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Ud. per inch. 
Files are available at * The Spectator’’ Office for inspection by advertisers 


who order ivcs than 70 words, 
follows : a 


» . 
24% ; 13 
» 


Series Discounts as 


6 insertions insertions 5% ; 


26 insertions 7$° insertions 10°%. 
the advertisement 


order. 


remittance covering cost of 


in all cases with the 


insertion, 
must be 


To ensure 


sent 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS  DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W. 7 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








€ xhibition. 


\ hW ENGLISH ART CLUB (Founded 
- SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, 


SPRING GARDENS GALLERY, 1 » DAILY. 


Go Let. 
MRS HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
a W 


’. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment, 
Mrs. Hemming 


has five houses and sixty-cight rooms. 
TEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5. 
Bt Unfurnished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all 
private rooms ; constant hot water: restaurant Telephone: Western 6028. 


Appointments, &c., Warcant and Wanted. 
Governess- 


TOUNG GENTLEWOMAN 
Companion ; usual school subjects, French acquired in France, music (not 
ulvanc ed), and dance ing. References as to character. Willing to take _— on 
tial.—"* L. 1264, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
HAM, 


TNIVERSITY OF DUR 
} ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION, 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lectureship as above. 
(rade Lb of scale (salary £ £25—£500 according to qualifications). Candidates 
must have an Honours degree in Arts (Classics, Modern Languages, English or 
History), and experience in school teaching Ten copies of application and of not 
more than three testimonials should be received, not later than January 3lst, 1925, 
by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be received. 

J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar. 


158-162 Oxford 





1885). 























secks first post as 


Box 









Armstrong College. 


| OOPERS 





(Educational Agents) LIMITED, 





Street, London, W.1, invite Applications for 
FANUARY VACANCIES. 
Salaries from £100-£250, resident. No registration or postal charges, but 
ipplicants should supply referees. 
( |AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 


mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department,— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 








Bectures, Scholarships, &c. 








(PRE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S will deliver the JOWETT 
og for 1924-25 at the MARY WARD SETTLEMENT in Tavistock 
Place, WiC. 1, at 5.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, JANUARY 16th. Subject: “ THE 
KINGDOM oy GOD IN CHURCH HISTORY.” Chairman, Professor Percy 
Gardner, Litt.D. ADMISSION FREE. A few reserved seats at 5s. each to be 

obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss D. WARD, 2 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


A? NSTEY 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
H. gine, Physiology, &c. Threc Years’ Course. 


offers complete Teacher's Training 

Medical Gymmastics and Massage, 
Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Prospectus on application, 


UILDHALL SCHOOL 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4. 


OF MUSIC 


SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A 


PRINCIPAL, § M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- 
tion, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical Education 


at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s, Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training 
Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 


Gesture, 


Next Term commences January 12‘h. 


Frospectus ani Syilab:s of Lo-al Cen're 
general pibdtic) free. 


ani S-hoo's Examina‘ions (op-n to 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 





Te'e. Cent, 4459. 
WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer 


Mr. W. H. 


Ogston.—For information concerning Schol urships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the 1D 


Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss |} L AW RENCE 


Girls’ Schools and @olleges. 
HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAUNING 


29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 5.W.1 Tel.: Vict. 8294. 














COLLEGE, 


_ 











Full particulars on application 
}” Bee IRONSID E’S BUREAU. 
I JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1, 
i INGHOL'I CHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Bd HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt. Hons. Sch.) 
GIRLS CHOOL, SKEASCALE. 


© ALDER 
J 
Climate bracing and sunny. 


A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 


for girls, 











Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS 
YARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an annexe for a few 
WN sogirls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic Science, 
Large grounds with golf. Next Term January 2Ist 
SCHOOL, MALVERN WELLS.—For Girls. 


Nise tee nonpervigae 
comforts. Excellent health record Miss 


Bracing air. Home 
ROGERS 


Principal, 





bbe re GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
*rovost Rev F. M ETHER INGTON, Wrington, Somerset 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON.  Head-Mistres 








Miss WINIFRED SLATER (Cambridge Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos, 
(lass 1.). Fees £150. 
rma. H E G BAN GE, BD & Ff O 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
garden, %  tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymmasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
f“INnHE DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful lome School, with 
for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 
Miss WILTSHIER 





GNES, “THE 

LAWN,” 
thorough education, 
with parents abroad. 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, 


H. G&G FTE £ D, 
OXHEY LANE 


Principal — Miss 
School Girls. 





WATFORD. 
WALLIS 

Private Tel 
j ke Anchorage, Haddenham, Bucks. R.C 


tory and pre-preparatory, has a vacancy for child in Jan, 


FARLEY HALL, 
. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited 
charming country residence ; 650 ft. above sea level, Principals ; 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 
Vy YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— Not less than Six 
Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered by the Council 
on the result of an Examination to be held in May, 1925, to GIRLS Under Fourteen 
on May Ist. The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants varying 
from £30 to £90 a year to scholara. All entry forms must be 


received before 
March 3ist, 1925. For further particulars apply to th 


HAD-MISTRESS. 
INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL 


Residential for Watford 616." 





. Home School, prepara- 
Fees mod, and inclusive 





near Oakamoor, 
number of Girls in 
Miss PICKARD, 


(VERDALE SCHOOL, 








ON SEA. 


Lindores is situated in the highest part of Bexhill overlooking the Channel, and 
is within easy distance of London. High!y qualified teaching staff, lady matron 
A thoroughly sound and modern education is given in homelike surroundings. Hockey, 
netball, golf, riding and gymnastics. Specially suitable for girls home from abroad, 
Illustrated prospectus from the Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN 


i te EIR, WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
Se noel in fine position adjoining golf links 

of Domestic Science can be taken in conjunction with 

and French Literature and Diction with University lecturers, or with Music or Art, 

Portrait Illustration and Landscape. Afternoons given to tennis, golf, concerts and 

sight-seeing. Beautiful grounds of 3} acres. Vacancies to be filled this term at 

reduced fees. Prospectus on application to Miss MARY PEACHEY 


4 ee HEAD-MISTRESS of a first-class School sceks a GIRL 
to work with another for Mathematical Scholarship. As companionship in work 

Particulars from /O Messrs, 
4, 





First-rate Finishing 
New principal. A complete course 
advanced study of English 





fees are secondary consideration A.BL., ¢ 


only object, 
£4 


. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
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W ENTWoORT B. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: ev. J. D. JONES, ag A.. DD. 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Lintrance Scholarships, 
Prospectus from the 





Bay. 


PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, 


Road, Bournemouth, 
Ltd. 








yr LYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding 
School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16. Boys to Preparatory school age). 
An all-round education is given in general subjects while a special feature is made of 
raft work and open-air life, including gardening, camping and nature-study. Oppor- 
tunities are provided for children to develop their natural instinct for happy creative 
activities. —Por Prospectus apply MISS M. JOHNSTON, B.A. (Lond.). 











Bovs Schools and Colleges. 





rmQyubt THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Ott Greenhithe, Kent, 
Established L862. 
Chairman : Right Hon, Lory INncucarpr, G.C.M.G,, &e. 
Vice-Chairman ; Admiral The Hon, Sir E, FREMANTLE, G.C.B., &e, 

Yor the training of Boys inte nding to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets, 

— limit 11 to 16 years, Moderate terms, 


Caaetships ae by the 
also in the RLN 
For Illustrate a P rospectus apply 


Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special scheme of entry), 


Nautical 





—— 


Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ee | 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, ec, , 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 5 
Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4996, . 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly al] Schon! 
Principals in the country. They wil! also be glad to supply full information abou 
establishinents giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretaria] Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
=o f 


1 CH OOLS AN D O RSX, 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishmen, 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their eget (kind Of schog, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) t 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, Bs go 
2 (2 lines), 


Telephone: Gerrard ¢ 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most pontine » ‘te guide to Schools in exis tence, 
3s. 


price 2s, 6d., post free 


CHOOLS BOYS 
TUTORS for ARMY 
RECEIVING 





SCHOOLS, ay 


36 








W. 1, 





FOR AND 


GIRLS, 
and ALL EXAMS, 


CLERGY DELICATE OR LACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CAKE AND TUITION, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schoo 


and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Aly 
PARENT'S by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information, 








Es ames Training Colleg "2 Mark Lane ~~ age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
am nag - mg BETARY, Tham cuining Coleg, 3 om cane, . & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 
J a i a ae Cc OLLEG E. <4 
i incr Authors, Cppeturiting, &c. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


March next select Candidates for 
Admission to the College in September. The number of 
about eight. The Boys elected will receive Board and 
Meiucation Free of Cherge. Candidates must be children of parents who are from 
innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable education to 
their children, or have died without leaving suflicient funds for that purpose. They 
must be over Eleven and under Fourteen years of age complete upon July 15th next. 


The Governors will in 
Foundation in July and 
vacancies will probably be 


examination for the 





Application to be made before February 15th to Mr. R. O, PITMAN, W.S., 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms ot 
Application, &c, 

Edinburgh. 

January Ist, 1925. 
4+ s+ 4+ 452 5 5. ©& 8 8 OG he 
TRINITY, JERSEY -CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory Sehool for Boys, 

POUNDERS: Sim JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST De 
BRATH, K.c.8,, ek, MLV. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esy., F. 4. BOGUS, Esg., sin 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.L8.. AND THE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HeAD-MASTER: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D, P.CLS, 


(St. Catharine's College, Cambridge: Lille 
GRADUATE STAFF, 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. 


kK School on the Woodard Foundation. 


and tor professional and commercial careers, 


University, France), 


Own Farm. Beauti- 


Electric lisht, 





BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH, 
ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 


the Universities 
Swimming Bath, 


Boys prepared for 
Chapel, Laboratories, 





OP. Inclusive tees, £70 per annum,—Por Prospectus, &e., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 
K ING EDWARD 72 SCHOOL, 
\ BURY ST. EDMUND's. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep, Department. 


Well-run boarding-house, Games, O,'T.C. 
“Te £22 per term, 
.M. Wapmorg, M.A., 


COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees 
~All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 


SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE. 
Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 7 Day-Boys, special 
Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects, Moderate and 
fees, Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 


Sound teaching. , Scouts, Physica! Traintzg, 


‘ee 
Head-Master: 

( YHURCHER’S 

/  Head-Master, F. E, 

8. 10d, per term. 


ARNARD CASTLE 


Oxon, 





£25 3 


Be 


Classes for 
inclusive 














the BURSAR, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. -— Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


sea facing Dartmoor, 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


CADETS, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open 
boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1925. 
Boys examined at Rossall, and in London, 
_Ap P ily, _ HE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


Scholarships, for 








Private Tuition, Kc. 
ore ABROAD.- 


French and 





-A few Children received up to 9 years of 
English Governesses. Pre paration for Preparatory 


age, 





School. Country, South Hants. Three guineas wee kly, inclusive. References 
essential.— Box 1265, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.-C. 2. 
‘nl LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Ed sill ei 3 a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
Lecturers, and Ladies 


SPEAKING, 

Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preache rs, 

401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), WiC. 2 








Foreign. 

Vila BEBNVENUE —— LAUSANNE 

SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL 
French. Modern 


languages, Art. Literature, 
Highest references.— Principal, Miss RUPER, 





CHAMBLANDES, 
FOR GIRLS. Special study of 

Domestic Science classes, Sports, 
Escort trom Lon lon, 





JS Spy MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey 
film rights tor sale. The Agency in Los 
centre for Moving Picture 
RONALD MASSEY, 


if they hay 
only English Angeles, the work 
Production, 

108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


££; 000 FOR TWO FIRST 
This is the large sum paid by Messrs. John Long for *‘ Good Grain,” by 
Emmeline Morrison, popular edition, 2s, net, and * A Wise Fool,”’ by Edward Charlie 
Reed, Justout. 7s. 6d. net. Would-be authors should get these novels and ob: 
the style necessary to ensure popular success. —JOHN LONG, LYD., 12-14 Norms 
Street. Haymarket, London. 
ES 


“p E N P R 
is an interesting free booklet. If you wish to learn how to write 


articles, earning while you learn, send for it to 
THE SECRETARY, Literary Training School, 
24(H), 





NOVELS, 









O Ss” 


stories an 
Lane, London, 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulan 
and free lesson to (Dept. 'T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, WC 


4 YARN Money by Your Pen. 


Chancery wi? 








Unique postal course: Hoy 





4. to write, what to write about, where to sell, a Xpert guidance, real training 
Tilustrated booklet Tree Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street. S.W.) 
NSURE ACC EPTANCE. of your MNSS., Novels, Plays, etc. 


J through expert revision. Write : W. P. MORTON 


r VPEWRITING, ls. L000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. Reductior ! 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Hele 
Mathers’, Est. 1909.— EXPEDIENT TYPING CO, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E 
MS - TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
! 1,000 words: carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplicating 
~MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8,W, 1s 


M* 


20 Westeroft Square, W 











SN.'TY PED, Is. 1000 words, carbon copies, 3d. 
Moorgate Typewriting Co., 133 Moorgate, B.C. Telephone : 


Miss Davidson, 
5638 London W 








FINYPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS., books, plays, ete. Prices ¥ 
on application.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 
VYPEWRITING.—10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 


Also Duplicating —WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, 


Gotels, Wydros, Kr. 


——— INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Romsey, 


Hant 











P.R.H.A.., 
OTEL 


A Private Residential Hotel, 


Ltd., St 
CONSTANCE, 


193 Regent Stre t, 


23 


. George’s House. W.1. 





Lane aster Gate. 


most pleasantly ——_ on a quiet corner over 


looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recently tre 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a =n ite house, Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, Od. 


or from 4 guineas weekly (single) ; 
Paddington 8083. 


per day, 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 


Telephone : 





A EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet 
and comfortable surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence 
on the Embankment ; facing south; overlooking the River Dining-room with 


Gas-fires in bedrooms. Constant 


separate tables. Comfortable club-like lounge i 
Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 


hot water. Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive) 











Road, Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481 
Gours, &c. 
Sik HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 
Camping in the Desert. 
Accompanied by Mr. P. G. Boyle, F.R.G,S 
Late Commissioner in Z: dy 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA. 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Haggard, F.R.G.S,; 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 


& H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 1; 


Association, Ltd, 


Jan 
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[ISH OP, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 

GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 
SICILY & SOUTH ITALY. 


All details from 159 Auckland Road, London, 


- « 8 F.R.G.S. 
1st Class Only, 
35 days 
30 days 
S.E. 19. 


'* 2a i 
~ompanied. 
Accompal 


Feb. 17. 
Feb. 





oo 
ae 

FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 

and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be found on page 60. 


—— 











Miscellaneons. 


A ARS ON’S FUBE PAIR. 
C NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 
specially manufactured for the finest exterior aud interior decoration. 

For patterns | and partic ulars write— 














rER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
} COSTI ME 5, &ec., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free. or send 
far nts for Iree estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A., 
vardimort Roa d, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 
TUSTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “FLORIGENE” (Regd.) 
D on all floors during Christmas Vacation. Each application allays an dust 
i ange term or longer, purifies the air, minimise s infection and coughing preserves 
rs. Greatly saves Cheer. time and money. Easily applied by unskilled. 
THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO. (Est. over 20 years), 
$, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
(Government, County and Borough Contra ctors.) 

censttensanneitelnts 
\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
s FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Ere, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays ea-pot Stands, Certain suc assured to purchasers of our 
Vasa. | Is rnpots, Tray Pea-pot Stands Every piece HAND-COLOURED., 
om nis big profits Customer write * Pottery upplicd was 
onieed nd sold out before a nything else If we had understood demand 
} bn fe in having quite three times the amount,”’ 





ywehand, we shoul j 
Write for full details POTTERY CO,, 








Kk TALN bow er Dept. * 8,’" Lindfield, Sussex 
TEAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 
i Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 Ys, Specimens sent free.—HENKY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
RIIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 
I& assured. Up to 7s, per toot pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 158, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or cier by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
r otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 








S. CANN & CO... 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850, 
{ {OCKROACHES and “ Blattis” cannot be in the same 
/ place long. Soon only * Blattis’’ is left, the Cockroaches have vanished, 
wing no trace or smell rins, 1s. 6d., 2s sd. 5 vost free from sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Ro ad, Sheffield, or from Chemists, Army and 


Navy Stores, and BOOT'’S Branches, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A Cuarterly Review of Scientific Thought, Work, and Affairs 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 











192 a JANUARY, 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure Matnematics; ASTRoNoMyY; 
METEOROLOGY; BiocurMIstTry; Puysi1cAL CukMISTRY; GEOLOGY; W’LANT 
VHYS1oI b.pUCATION 

A RTKC I E a: Tin mics oF Macnetism. By J. H. Smitu, M.Sc. Tur 


ESENT Position oF Tne Genrer PROBLEM. By E. Hotmyasi 


M. A. F.LC. A Nore on THe NOMENCLATURE OF THE PROTEOLCLASTIC 
ENzyMEs. - E. A. Fisuer, M.A., B.Sc. Sex-Limitep CHARACTERS IN 
HIKD bs ING UN AKCKieN ‘2HEORY, By J. VT. CuNNING- 
HAM, M. ‘A. Germ THeortii OF TRANSFERABLE DISEASE BEFORE TUE 
lime or Pasteur. By Cranston Watker, M.D., B.Sc. ABRAIJIAM 
LENNIE es PRS. By F. W. Suvurtocx, M.A., B.Sc. Tuovent ON 
MepicaL Discovery. By Sir Ronatp Ross, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 

POPUL AR S¢ . NCE: Tur Cause or ovr Ice AGE. 1. By Rovexr 
(1 il ry W. M. He. Gi . 

COR RESPONDED : Cancer. I. By J. Evtis Barker; II. By A. Leitci, 

ESSAYS: History anp AGRICULTURAL Science. By G. E. Fussetr, 


REVIEWS of 57 BOOKS, etc. 
Annual Subscription (ine 


LONDON : 


luding postage), 31s, 2d. 


JOHN MURRAY. 





CANCER RESEARCH AT THE 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


1900—1924 RETROSPECT & PROSPECT. 
Compiled by members of the Staff of the Hospital 
and Medical School and issued by authority of the 
Cancer and General Research Committee. 

“This survey gives in brief and readable form an idea of 
the many Separate pieces of research undertaken by 
members of the staff. The hospital is to be cons gratulated. 
‘ It may be perused with interest by those who desire 
to learn what the laboratories have contributed to the 

growing knowledge of malignant di —British Medical 


3 i, 
| - urna 3s. 6d. net. 


Published for the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL PRESS 
by JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1. 


SCase, 














POSTING PAPERS TO 
RESIDENTS ABROAD 
is the work of a special department of 
W. H. Smith & Son. Newspapers, 
periodicals, and books are despatched to 
all parts of the world by earliest mails. 
Send for a free copy of the “ POSTAL 
PRESS GUIDE,” which contains the 
rates of subscription to over 1,000 British 
and foreign publications. 


—W. H. SMITH & SON 


| Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 

















IS VsVsSUPVIUVAII® 7 


A GOOD ENVIRONMENT 


Most men find it advisable to modify their i 
original environment, no matter how good hs 


itis. The best way to do this is to read S| 


great literature extensivelv. 2 
You will know the older masterpieces ig 
fairly well, but we can probably guide 2 


you quickly to the new books which are 3 
worth while. 
Send for copy of Monthl 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITTI ) 
350 Oxford St., i ainda W.il ‘4 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 ! 


By Appoint » His Majesty the King 


y list of B 


ment t 











VITAL mata : 





Solve your prob] »re they arise by acquiring accutate and 
perfecily fra yn questions of Sex, Mz arriag Love, 
ifthe ulti connected with them. 
WISE WE DLOCK 
Cat Control.) Treating the subject frankly, fully, and 
ithout eroti By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
5 cane te Guide to Marrnaye and Parenthood. 
3y Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
dy liant solutions to the problems of lovers and married folk. 
Dr. G COURTENAY BEALE. 


THE CRITICAL AGE oF WOMAN 
\ book that eve “ no ) years and upwards must 


nceabas: by WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
EACH VOLUME 6/9, post free. 
Any two for 12/6. The four for 24/-. 


1 copy of “ Health and Efficiency,” the leading 
Health Mag is included with the books, 


GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to & 
HEALTH PROMOTICN, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


PBUH UTP TS HEP PTT H MMT Hb ret rT \ MIMO 


azine, 








Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW CAN RESTOR THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF “THE HAIR 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 












Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAITR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Washing, Brushing and Con e Ha air. liow to Free the 
Hair follicles from Scurf ns. ie ise and Cure 
of Hair Wwastat D So » rules for self- 
applied Scalp Mi: ussage, etc. ¢ 


J. HARLEY 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S R 
’Phone Victoria 




















: A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 37 
ey e@ London, N.W.2 Catalogue 3 ML ofir 
Second-hand Foreign Books (mostly | ( 

Memoirs, History of Civilization and Fotk 

Sciences, and op other subjects (32 pp r 

by post only. except by arrangement, Corr 


and Dutch, 
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MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & C0 


INTER ALIA: A Scottish Calendar of Crime and other Historical Essays. 
By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Demy 8vo. With 8 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
Contents: A Scottish Calendar of Crime—The Casket Letters—A Son of Thunder (John Knox)—The Past in the Presents 
Soldier’s Chronicle (Sir Thomas Gray)—The Campaign of Agincourt—A Gentleman of Gascony (Monsieur D’Artagnan)—The [x 
Ureat Roman (Stilicho)—A Jacobite General (Lord George Murray)—A_ Soldier-Diplomat (General Baron de Dedem)—Sir |, 
Moore—A French Emigré in England. : 














“There are few more agreeable guides in the by-ways of history than Sir Herbert Maxwell, who has just collected some of he 
g y-ways of ’ j Mf 


picturesque and informing essays under the title of * Inter Alia” ”-—7he Observer. 
- They are one and all delightful to read, for they deal with the past, and no one is better fitted for such an undertak 
than Sir Herbert himself.”—The Field. 


THE PARLIAMENTS OF SCOTLAND. 


$y ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E., M.A.(Aberdeen and Oxford), Hon. LL.D.(Aberdeen), Professor , 
Scottish History in the University of Glasgow; Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. Demy 8yo. 576 4 


ee Sees en 


30s. net. : 
‘Professor Rait’s book is indispensable to every student of Scottish History : it is almost equally indispensable to every stud 
of P arliamentary Institutions.”—7imes Literary Supplement 
‘The publication of a comprehensive work upon hed % arliaments of Scotland is a notable event, welcome both to the stud 





and to the general reader, and of the greatest consequence for the advancement of historical knowledge.”—lVrorrssor Hannay 
The Glasgow Herald. 


EARLY BURGH ORGANIZATION IN SCOTLAND, as Illustrated in the Histor 
of Glasgow and of Some Neighbouring Burghs. Vol. 1, Glasgow. 
By DAVID MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 640 pp. With 24 Illustrations. 25s. net, J 
“Tt covers a large variety of topics eaeeneotedd with Scottish Burghal history up to recent times, the illustrations are drawn fron 
many sources, and the exposition shows a wide acquaintance with the literature of th subject in Germany and in France as y 
as in this country. The neglected history of the origins and the organization of the Burghs of Scotand is greatly advanced by | 
book.”—7imes Literary Supplement. 


REASON AND MORALS. An Inquiry into the First Principles of Ethics. 
By ISRAEL LEVINE, M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, Exeter. Author 
‘The Unconscious.” Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


“Mr. Levine has already, in a previous book ‘ The Unconscious,’ given evidence of his powers of lucid analysis and s 
argument, his present book .... is yo rracterised ly similar high qualities. The argument cannot be better summarised than int 
author's words. Reason is regarded as ‘the capacity of an individual to adapt his behaviour to the conditions of real life’... 
The cxposition is remarkable for its lucidity and persuasiveness.”—/he Scotsman. 


FLOWERS. A Carden Note-Book, with Suggestions for Growing the Choicest Kinds. 
By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Illustrated with 12 full-page coloured plates fr 
drawings by the author. Crown 4to. Edition de luxe limited to 200 copies for sale, £3 3s. net; ordinar 
edition, 25s. net. 
“ \ book which, with its twelve coloured plates, is cheap at any price because of the practical advice it offers in terms 
humo ur and of vision. “ lhe Oucen. 


1 41 








With 60 full-page plates illustrating 184 different pieces. Crown 8vo. 258 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 25s, net. THE TRUTH ABOUT BURN 
SCOTTISH POTTERY. By D. M’NAUGHT, LP. LL.D. VES. 


* This little book is the fruit “e rod pain 


a ne TL 1: we: -. ‘ and is indi 

By J \RNOLD I LI MING, Pil, Scot. . , book of reference to be read and re-read,’ l ritish Weekly. 
“A valuable, handsome and delightful volume, profusely illustrated.” 3 
Staffordshire Sentinel. With Portraits. Demy Syo. 25s. net. 


With 21 full-page photogravures. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. THE LIFE OF EDWARD CAIRD. 
THE TREASURE OF TRAPRAIN. — Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University ¢ 
\ Scottish Hoard of Roman Silver Plate. By ALEXANDER By ee HEN Y JONES FRA be Penee ee 
O. CURLE, F.S.A.(Scot), F.S.A. - ated Oe oe a Sees Ss Te 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow and Professor J. 


Demy 8yo. 21s. net. MUIRHEAD, late Professor of Mon al Philosophy in th 
: University of Birmingham 


THE NORSEMEN iN ALBAN. ‘ ’ Demy Pte With ec and Illustrations. 21s. net 
he Princhel Sit CEORGE ADAM SMITH and Portadt. THE LIFE OF THE VERY REV. JAMES 
CAMERON LEES, D.D., LL.D., K.C., V.0. 


With etched frontispiece and 178 reproductions. Demy 8vyo a ‘ . 
limited to 300 copies for sale. £3 3s. net. . , Late Minister of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. Dean of the Order 
of the Thistle 


WILLIAM STRANG, R.A., LL.D. ty Rev. NORMAN MACLEAN, D.D, St. Cuthbert 


Supplement to the “Catalogue of His Etched Work, 1882- edinburgh, 
1912.” With an Introductory Essay by LAURENCE — phird Edition, revised ant enki irged. Extra Post 8yo. 6641 
BINYON. This continuation of the catalogue, issued in 26. 6d. cr tye . 


1912, brings the etchings catalogued up to the time of Mr. 
a ee HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
, a ee By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER, M.A, D.D. 
Crown 4to. £5 5s. net. 
Extra Post 8vo. 14s. 


THE RHYTHM OF SPEECH. io. THE SHAPING FORCES OF MODERN 




















By WILLIAM THOMSON, B.A., D.Litt, Author of “The 
fasis of English Rhythm,” ete. ; RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


‘This is at once the most accurate and most evhausiive analysis of A History of Theological Development 





Le ma ‘ aor a Sai — he verse which has come under our Ry ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER. MA. DD. 
GLASGOW: MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & CO., 
Publishers to the University. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, HAMILTON & cade LTD. 
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